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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

^ m — — 

INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

‘ Truth is one : sages call It by various names 9 

1. Such is His greatness; 1 but Purusa 2 
is greater than even this. All beings con- 
stitute one-fourth of Him ; His three-fourths 
constitute the immortal heaven. 3 

Rg-Veda 10.90.3. 

2. Three-fourths of the Purusa rose 
upward. The other one-fourth again came 
into being in this world, and spread in all 
directions, entering all living and non- 
living beings. 4 

Rg-Veda 10.90.4. 



* Purusa-Sukta is continued here. 

1* The meaning is, all this manifested world is only a reflection of the glory ( vibhuti ) of God. 

2 * The lengthened form purusa is for metrical adjustment. 

3- This stanza is a dear refutation of pantheism. God is immanent in creation but vastly 
transcends it. This division into three-fourths and one-fourth gave rise to the concept of para- 

brahman and apara-brahman in later Vedantic thought. 

4 * Sayana’s interpretation of the stanza is: the essential nature of Purusa is beyond the realm 

of Maya, only a part being involved in it. Punah means punah-punah, again and again, and refers 

to the repeated cycle of creation and dissolution of the universe. Visvan is the masculine form of 
the adjective visvac meaning ‘going or being everywhere’. The word sasana-anasane (meaning 
‘those who eat and those who do not’) is interpreted by Sayana to mean living and non- 
living beings. The idea implied in this stanza became in later Vedanta schools a controversial 
question: how the ever-changing mundane world could rise from an immutable, transcendent 
spiritual Reality. 
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ABOUT THIS NUMBER 



This month’s editorial discusses some of 
the important effects of meditation which 
enable the personality to renew itself con- 
tinually. 

In the second instalment of SWAMiJi’S 
message to the west Robert P. Utter 
touches upon the main ideas that Swami 
Vivekananda epmhasized in the West, and 
shows how these were all prefigured in his 
famous addresses at the Chicago Parliament 
of Religions. 

Swami Muktinathananda of Belur Math 
concludes his inspiring character sketch of 
one of the foremost disciples of Swami 



Vivekananda in the second instalment of 

SWAMI ATMANANDA. 

In AN OUTLINE of the philosophy of 
jiva gosvamin Prof. Ranjit Kumar 
Acharjee of Ramakrishna Mahavidyalaya, 
Kailashahar, North Tripura, provides a lucid 
summary of the philosophical contributions 
of Jiva Gosvamin to Bengal Vaisnavism. 

Many of our readers will be delighted to 
find in the brief article how to study 
swami vivekananda a new and helpful way 
to understand the vast and varied teachings 
of Swamiji. Its author Brahmachari 
Shuddha Chaitanya is an American novice 
at the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture, Calcutta. 



MEDITATION AND SELF-RENEWAL 

(EDITORIAL) 



Spiritual growth and self -renewal 

Spiritual growth is the result of continual 
self-renewal. Growth implies the develop- 
ment or creation of something surplus. The 
body gets its energy for work and mainten- 
ance from catabolism, a destructive physio- 
logical process of breaking down and oxida- 
tion of organic molecules and tissues. This 
loss is made up through anabolism, a con- 
structive physiological process of synthesis 
of complex organic molecules and tissues. 
These two processes together constitute 
metabolism which is one of the three funda- 
mental characteristics of living organisms 
(the other two being evolution and con- 
sciousness). If anabolism merely balances 
catabolism, the body will only be just able 
to maintain itself, but there will be no 
growth. For growth a surplus of energy and 
tissues is necessary, and this becomes pos- 



sible only when the constructive process 
exceeds the destructive one. 

This is true of spiritual life also. Spiri- 
tual struggle involves a considerable amount 
of destruction— destruction of past habits, 
memories, attitudes, feelings, lower pleasures, 
and so on— and the expenditure of mental 
energy in the effort to control impulses, 
senses and mind. If this is not counter- 
balanced by a positive and constructive 
process, spiritual life will appear futile and 
as another form of needless suffering. But 
a balancing and replenishing process of 
spiritual anabolism exists, and it is called 
Yoga. However, for the attainment of 
spiritual growth or progress this construc- 
tive process must exceed the destructive 
effects of spiritual struggle, otherwise it will 
only enable us to lead a fairly well-adjusted 
and peaceful life. In other words, yoga 
becomes an effective means of spiritual 
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growth only when it is practised with a cer- 
tain degree of intensity and is raised to 
higher and higher levels. 

Spiritual growth is not a three-dimen- 
sional increase in bulk. It is an evolution 
of the Self, an extension of consciousness 
from a lower level to a higher level. Yoga 
is a comprehensive system of disciplines 
which operate at different levels of personal- 
ity, but its main thrust is the transforma- 
tion or unfolding of consciousness. Spiri- 
tual growth needs not only the recuperation 
of the different powers and energies of the 
different parts of the personality but also 
the transformation and extension of con- 
sciousness. Of all the disciplines of Yoga 
it is meditation that directly and most effec- 
tively brings about this renewal and inner 
transformation. How meditation does this 
is the subject of our discussion here. 

Before proceeding further, three points 
are to be noted in the practice of medita- 
tion. One is that meditation is something 
more than thinking about an object or 
stilling thought waves or relaxing the mind. 
When a person meditates, many changes 
take place in his consciousness. These 
changes are at first so subtle that the gross 
mind is often unable to detect them. Hence 
many people complain that meditation does 
not produce any tangible result in them. 
However, as their minds get purified and 
sharpened by the practice of meditation, 
they gain the capacity to detect these inter- 
ior changes and understand their signifi- 
cance. 

The path of spiritual life is full of 
obstacles and it is not possible to know or 
practise true meditation unless some of these 
major obstacles are overcome through some 
other preliminary disciplines like selfless 
work, prayer etc. But once a person gets 
established in meditation,, he will find that 
meditation itself is capable of overcoming 
the obstacles. Regarding this there is an 
ancient saying : ‘If through carelessness a 

yogi does something wrong, its evil effect 



can be burnt up through Yoga itself and 
not otherwise .’ 1 

The third point to be noted is that medita- 
tion is not a sudden flight into the super- 
conscious. It passes through different stages, 
as Patanjali clearly states in one of his Yoga 
aphorisms . 2 But then, how to know which 
stage comes after which, and how to know 
where exactly one is? The commentator 
Vyasa says that (the yoga of) meditation 
itself will teach us this ; and he quotes an 
ancient authority : ‘Yoga is to be known 
through yoga ; yoga is attained through 
yoga .’ 3 The knowledge needed for the 
transformation of consciousness, the laws 
governing the ascent of the Self, the pro- 
cess of self-renewal— all these are lying hid- 
den in the depths of the human mind. 
Meditation will reveal them if it is practised 
systematically for several years. 

Counteracting the effects of the past 

Our present habits, attitudes and the way 
we react to people and circumstances are 
all determined by our past experiences. Now 
and then everyone finds himself overpowered 
by moods of depression and dissatisfaction, 
when life appears empty and meaningless. 
After making pious resolutions people fail 
to carry them out, and thus develop feel- 
ings of guilt and sin. Many people who 
cherish an ambition for wealth, power or 
fame find their plans frustrated at every turn. 
Spiritual aspirants find that on some days 
their minds are bright and full of aspir- 
ation, but on other days they feel dull and 
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are unable to meditate or repeat the divine 
name with concentration. All these happen 
in spite of their best efforts and intentions, 
apparently without any cause. Nothing, 
however, happens without a cause. The 
causes of our failures, sufferings and fluc- 
tuating moods originated in our past and 
lie buried deep down in us beyond the reach 
of the conscious mind. Two of the signi- 
ficant contributions of Freud to world 
thought are the discovery of the unconscious 
and the discovery of the deep-seated 
influence of childhood experiences on adult 
life. Another discovery of his is that in 
the dark chambers of the unconscious 
operate two types of forces : a force of 
expression and a force of repression, though 
he did not fully understand their nature. It 
is surprising to note that all these principles 
form a part of the foundation of yoga 
psychology and were discovered by the 
ancient sages of India more than two 
thousand years ago. 

An important question rises here : can 
the effects of the past be overcome now? 
An effect can be overcome only by des- 
troying its cause. The destruction of the 
past psychological causes of present suffer- 
ing involves three conditions : (1) discovery 
of the actual causes of our present diffi- 
culties by tracing their roots into the depths 
of the unconscious ; (2) handling the men- 
tal forces of expression and suppression 
operating there; and (3) the destruction of 
the causal root. This was what Freud and 
his followers attempted to do, and the three 
conditions mentioned above form the basic 
steps in their psycho-analytic technique. But 
they attained only partial success in their 
attempts. 

Yoga offers a comprehensive scheme for 
the complete eradication of the past causes 
of present suffering and for the total renewal 
of the whole human personality. This 
scheme is based on three fundamental 
principles of yoga psychology. The first 
principle is that every action and experience 



leaves a subtle effect in the mind in the 
form of a residue or seed known as 
samskara . This seed is capable of reproduc- 
ing the original action or experience later 
on by sprouting into a vrtti or thought- 
wave. Thus it is the samskaras that are the 
real cause of all our present sufferings, and 
in order to get rid of sufferings we have to 
get rid of the samskaras . 

The second principle of yoga psychology 
is that there are two forces operating in the 
mind : a force of expression called 

vyutthana, and force of suppression or con- 
trol called nirodha. These are mutually 
contradictory. The vyutthana force con- 
verts a samskara into a vrtti. It is owing 
to the operation of this force that hundreds 
of ideas and desires arise in our minds and 
make meditation difficult. 

The nirodha force is of two kinds. One 
type stops the vrtti and converts it back into 
the samskara form ; this is called vrtti- 
nirodha. It does not control the samskaras. 
It operates at the conscious level of the 
mind and controls the gross vrttis. It is 
this force that we generally apply when dis- 
tracting thoughts appear during meditation. 
Patanjali says, ‘The gross vrttis can be 
eliminated through meditation.’ 4 

The second type of nirodha force controls 
the samskara itself, and is hence known as 
samskdra-nirodha. There are thousands of 
samskaras lying in the mind ; but only some 
of these find expression (the udara state, as 
it is called), the rest of them remaining in 
a dormant (prasupta) state or in a con- 
trolled state. 5 Samskar a-nirodha or con- 
trol of samskaras takes place in two ways. 
One is a natural automatic process going on 
in the unconscious without the knowledge 
of the person. It is the suppression of one 
samskara by another samskara. For 
example, the fear samskara may suppress 



4 * l 

Yoga-Sutra 2 . 11 . 

5 - ibid 2 . 4 . 
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the greed samskara or s cx-samskara and 
prevent the person from exhibiting these 
emotions. This kind of unconscious sup- 
pression is what Freud has called ‘repres- 
sion’. The samskara does not lose its power 
but only gets temporarily checked, a state 
which Patanjali calls vicchinna. Some form 
of repression is an unavoidable aspect of 
man’s social life. But, as Freud has shown, 
repression of very powerful instincts and 
emotions may lead to neurosis and pyscho- 
somatic diseases. The second way of 
samskara-nirodha is to consciously suppress 
the soThskdras using will-power. Since the 
samskaras are subtle potencies existing in 
the unknown depths of the mind, the will 
cannot directly contact them. The nature 
of a samskara can be understood only when 
it is changed into a vrtti and brought to the 
surface of the conscious mind. Then after 
understanding the nature of the past experi- 
ence revealed by the vrtti, if the vrtti is con- 
verted back into samskara , the samskara 
will remain under the control of the will. 

The important point to note here is that 
a samskara cannot be controlled by merely 
suppressing its vrtti, but only by understand- 
ing the nature of the experience hidden in 
the samskara . 6 It is knowledge that con- 

trols a samskara and not mere suppression. 
This is the third principle of yoga 
psychology. What it really means is that 
in order to overcome the effects of the past, 
we must re-live, re-experience, the original 
past events with full awareness and will- 
power. All hidden desires, fears and 
antagonisms must be dug out, boldly faced. 

This is the difference between vrtti-nirodha, 

■ 7 

mentioned earlier, and samskara-nirodha. In 
the former, a vrtti which rises of its own accord 
is merely suppressed without understanding the 
nature of the experience involved in it. In the 
latter, a samskara is consciously roused into a 
vrtti and, after studying its underlying experience, 
is reconverted into the samskara consciously. In 
the first, control of vrtti is an end in itself. In 
the second, control of samskara is the goal and 
is effected through the control of the vrtti. 



understood and conquered . 7 This is what 
intense meditation enables you to do. It 
churns the whole unconscious and brings 
to surface all buried instincts, complexes 
and defects ; the purified and sharpened 
mind then reveals their true nature, and the 
strengthened will enables you to conquer 
them. If your meditation fails to do all 
this, it means that it lacks either intensity 
or proper direction. 

The knowledge gained through ordinary 
meditation, dhyana, can only convert the 
samskaras to a state of control and reduced 
vigour, but cannot destroy them. It is only 
the knowledge which arises in the advanced 
stages of meditation known as samadhi 
that can completely de-act ivate the 
samskaras. This higher knowledge, known 
as rtambhara-prajfid (‘truth-bearing intui- 
tion’), prajndloka (light of intuition) etc. 
in Yoga books, acts as a kind of inner fire 
and light and reduces the samskaras to what 
is called the ‘burnt-seed state’ ( dagdha-bija 
avast ha ) . 

It is therefore good to remember that 
every time you meditate you apply a check 
on the past causes of your present difficul- 
ties, conflicts and suffering. 

Maturity of character 

Freedom from the past should lead to the 
second step in self-renewal, namely, maturity 
of character. For this it is necessary to 
have a mature ego. Man’s true nature is 
the self-luminous Atman, but this is eclipsed 



7* This is of course the central principle of 
Freudian psycho-analysis which, however, owing 
to its crude theories and techniques, does not 
produce any deep or thorough transformation. In 
the path of the Tantras actual life-situations are 
created through rituals in order to dig out from 
the bottom of the mind past experiences and 
repressed instincts and to conquer them. Every 
spiritual aspirant will have to do a sort of mental 
Tantrik sadhana at some stage or other in his 
spiritual life. 
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by the ego. Without understanding the 
nature of the ego it is not possible to under- 
stand the nature of Atman. Spiritual aspir- 
ants find the ego or egoism a great obstacle 
to spiritual progress, and want to get rid of 
it. They want to practise humility. It 
should be first of all noted that ‘ego’ and 
‘egoism’ do not mean the same. 

The ego is an internal organ ( antah - 
karana ), just as the heart or liver is an 
external physical organ. It has several use- 
ful functions to perform, like the co-ordina- 
tion of the different parts of the personality. 
For a beginner in spiritual life the main 
problem should be, not to destroy the ego 
(which is impossible, anyway) but to purify, 
strengthen and develop it. For without a 
pure, strong and mature ego it is impos- 
sible to sustain prolonged spiritual strug- 
gles and bear the shocks of life. 

Egoism, on the other hand, is the way 
the ego behaves, especially its mode of 
referring to itself. Egoism becomes 
troublesome only when the ego behaves 
wrongly towards others and makes exagger- 
ated claims regarding itself. This kind of 
‘wrong’ or ‘false’ egoism is to be eliminated. 
‘Right egoism’, that is, the correct judge- 
ment of oneself and other people, and the 
ability to live in harmony with all people 
alike, is an important mark of maturity of 
character. It is true humility. 

The first step to the development of a 
mature ego is to confront the ego as it truly 
is. The ego puts on so many different 
masks that it is difficult to understand its 
real nature. The next step is to accept 
this true image of oneself with all its defects 
and limitations. The third step is to give 
up ‘wrong egoism’ in the form of hypocrisy, 
self-deception, pretending to be more than 
what one really is, and jealousy. The fourth 
step is to re-educate the ego to develop 
‘right egoism’ in the form of the ability to 
make a correct appraisal of oneself, strength 
to face the problems of life, and freedom 
from fear and hatred. Truthfulness, Strength 



and Freedom— these are the characteristics 
of a mature ego, and hence, of a mature 
character. 

For all these steps meditation is a great 
help, for only in the depths of meditation 
can man truly confront his ego, understand 
it, and transform it. And through all this 
the whole moral life of the aspirant gets 
renewed. 

Waking up from dreaming 

Though meditation is a fully conscious 
discipline, its effects are not restricted to 
the waking state alone but penetrate into 
the dream and deep-sleep states. Dream- 
ing is of three kinds. What is coming to 
all these types is man’s helplessness and 
inability to use will-power in that state. 

The first type of dreaming is that which 
produces the dreams proper during sleep at 
night. Many of the dreams are reappear- 
ances of past experiences and repressed 
desires. Some are symbolic and, if under- 
stood, give valuable information about the 
working of the unconscious. Some dreams 
are unpleasant and harmful, and yet occur 
even though we don’t want them. The 
reason for this is our lack of knowledge of 
the dream-self which has been allowed to 
develop like a tribal or an outlaw. How- 
ever, through meditation it is possible to 
create pockets of awareness in the dream 
world which will protect us from bad 
dreams. It is even possible to contact the 
dream-self through meditation and change 
the whole dreaming pattern in due course. 

The second type of dreaming is day-dream- 
ing, fantasy, manorajya. Unlike the first, 
this type is not totally cut off from the wak- 
ing-state. The day-dreamer is still his wak- 
ing self, but not his actual ego but an im- 
aginary ego with which he identifies himself 
so completely that for a time he forgets the 
real world and dwells in the fantasy world. 
Human energy instead of being utilized in 
practical life is wasted in futile imagination. 
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However, day-dreaming is an expression of 
the deep-seated urge of the ego to transcend 
its present limitations and achieve glory. 
Meditation acts as a check on day-dream- 
ing and, when through long practice of 
meditation one realizes the luminous glory 
of the true Atman, this persistent habit com- 
pletely vanishes. 

The third type of dreaming is leading a 
forgetful, mechanical life identifying oneself 
wholly with the real objects (which distin- 
guishes it from day-dreaming) of the world. 
In other words, it is a life without self- 
awareness. This kind of somnambulistic 
existence, which characterizes the lives of the 
majority of mankind, deprives a person of 
self-mastery, and converts him into a 
machine controlled by the blind forces of 
nature. Most people do not live, they are 
driven— driven to eat, work, talk and sleep. 
Meditation is a struggle for consciousness. 
Through it man recovers his self-awareness, 
becomes a master of his own life, gets out of 
the unconscious drift, and leads a purpose- 
ful goal-oriented life. 

Release of energy 

There is a close connection between con- 
sciousness and psycho-physical energy. 
Meditation increases not only knowledge 
but also power. This increase in energy 
takes place in several ways. As the un- 
conscious comes under greater control 
through meditation, a lot of energy, which 
had till then been wasted in repressing or 
suppressing lower thoughts and in day- 
dreaming and automatic activities, becomes 
available for higher life. Secondly, medita- 
tion unlocks some of the hidden chambers 
of the unconscious, activates the higher 
spiritual centres, and releases psychic and 
spiritual energies which the aspirant had 
never known before. There are special yogic 
techniques called samyama for this, but 
even ordinary simple meditation is suffi- 
ciently effective. 



The third way meditation releases energy 
is through sublimation. When the energy 
of lower instincts is conserved, purified and 
lifted to a higher level, it changes into a 
form of spiritual energy known as ojas. 
This ojas is actually a highly refined and 
luminous form of Prana. Says Swami 
Vivekananda : ‘All forces that are work- 
ing in the body in their highest form be- 
come Ojas. You must remember that it is 
only a question of transformation . . . The 
Yogis say that that part of the human 
energy which is expressed as sex energy in 
sexual thought, when checked and control- 
led, easily becomes changed into Ojas, and 
as the Muladhara guides this, the Yogi pays 
particular attention to that centre. He tries 
to take up all his sexual energy and convert 
it into Ojas .’ 8 The mere observance of con- 
tinence known as Brahmacharya only con- 
serves the vital energy. This energy be- 
comes ojas only when it is purified and 
raised to a higher level ; and meditation is 
the best way effecting this. 

Apart from the release of energy, medita- 
tion stemgthens the will by freeing it from 
the hold of instincts and then unifying its 
scattered powers through concentration. A 
pure strong will is a man’s greatest asset. 

Coupling of individual yoga with Divine 
Yoga 

Creation, maintenance and dissolution of 
the universe are indeed the cosmic dhdrana , 
dhydna and samddhi of the Yoga of God, 
worked out on an astronomical scale. The 
maintenance of the whole universe is a mani- 
festation of the Yoga of Meditation of God. 
The mind-boggling fecundity, variety, intri- 
cacy and the inexhaustible power of life 
are only the splendours ( vibhuti ) of the 
Divine Yoga. This being so, man’s spiri- 
tual struggle, the human yoga, is only an 



The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1977) vol. 1, p. 170. 
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infinitesimally small fraction of the mighty 
universal Yoga of the Divine. But owing 
to egoism and ignorance many spiritual 
aspirants forget this truth. When separated 
from the universal forces of Divine Yoga, 
egoistic attempts at meditation become a 
laborious task, one more source of trouble 
and worry. When, however, individual yoga 
is coupled with Divine Yoga, it becomes a 
spontaneous, easy, quick and powerful 
means of transformation of life and con- 
sciousness. 

How to achieve this coupling ? Through 
self -surrender. Surrender is of two types. 
One is that done through fear. It is the 
fear of misfortune, disease, suffering and 
uncertainty of the future that makes most 
people turn to God in prayer and surrender. 
The other type of surrender is based on 
wisdom. The enlightened spiritual aspirant, 
understanding the integral nature of life, 
willingly and consciously surrenders every 
part of his personality to the corresponding 
cosmic part of universal life— individual body 
to the Virat, individual Prana to the cos- 
mic Prana, individual mind to the cosmic 
Mind, individual spirit to the cosmic Spirit. 
It is this yogic surrender that Patanjali calls 
isvara-pranidhana, which he unhesitatingly 
declares to be a direct and quick means to 
superconscious realization . 9 

Yogic self- surrender is done through 
meditation. This topic cannot be discussed 
in detail here. It is enough to mention that 
the coupling of individual yoga with Divine 
Yoga through meditation needs repeated 
practice and that there are two ways of do- 
ing it. The aspirant should begin with the 
practice of intense prayer or devoted wor- 
ship (either ritualistic worship or some 
kind of social service done as worship) in 
any way that is possible for him. Along 
with it, he should attempt to do meditation 
as best he can. Gradually, prayer and wor- 
ship should be internalized, and he should 

9* Cf. Patanjali’s Yoga-Sutra 1.23; 2.45. 



learn to look upon prayer as opening the 
heart to the inflow of divine grace (prasad a) 
and power (sakti), and to look upon wor- 
ship as an interior yajna or oblation of the 
individual spirit into the divine Light. The 
third step is to merge both prayer and wor- 
ship into meditation. Meditation then be- 
comes a two-way channel of communion 
between the individual and the cosmic, and 
the aspirant’s whole life becomes a part of 
Divine Yoga. Meditation converts the wheel 
of life into the ‘wheel of yoga’, impelled by 
the power of Divine Yoga. 

Renewal of love 

Love is the positive and reciprocal flow 
of consciousness-energy (cit- sakti) from one 
soul to another. When fear, hatred or mis- 
understanding produces a break in this cur- 
rent, tensions build up and life loses its joy, 
direction and meaning. Love is the most 
refreshing and invigorating power known to 
man. A person who is full of love experi- 
ences perpetual self-renewal spontaneously. 

As Swami Vivekananda has said, human 
love when purified and directed towards a 
personal God becomes Bhakti. The main 
problem is how to direct love towards an 
unknown Being and how to keep the flow 
unbroken. Prayer and worship solve this 
problem only partially. Meditation alone 
can do this perfectly. Meditation directs 
life-energies to the centre of the Atman, the 
very place where God dwells as the 
Paramatman, the Supreme Self. Secondly, 
meditation being the unbroken flow of a 
single thought, is the only way to maintain 
love of God unbroken. When through long 
practice a person succeeds in maintaining 
constant meditative awareness as an under- 
current in his soul, he experiences the per- 
ennial self -renewing power of divine love. 

Awakening of the Self 

The true and irreversible renewal of per- 
sonality is the result of the awakening of 
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the Self, which is the direct and most im- 
portant function of meditation. Spiritual 
awakening has been described in different 
ways in the scriptures. But it invariably 
means a two-fold experience : the realiza- 
tion of the self-luminous Atman as the true 



centre of one’s consciousness, and the con- 
tact with a vaster state of existence. With 
this experience, the aspirant feels that his 
human life is coming to an end and a new 
Divine Life has begun. 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA’S MESSAGE TO THE WEST 

ROBERT P. UTTER 
(Continued from the previous issue) 



The Message 

Though the Orient is symbolized by the 
transcendental peace of the Buddha, and 
though Swamiji was every inch the Buddha 
in his physical appearance, his serene face, 
his long and deep meditations, his keen 
mind, his insight into human nature, his 
boundless compassion, and his attainment 
of the highest nirvana or samadhi, he came 
to the West also as a warrior monk, ready 
to do battle for the greatness of the Vedanta 
philosophy against the scepticism and 
narrow-mindedness of the West. Like 
another great predecessor of his, Sri Krishna, 
he did battle against the demons of ignor- 
ance and prejudice, and slew them right and 
left wherever he met them. Swamiji came 
to conquer, and conquer the West he did, 
winning it for the establishment of the cul- 
tivation of Vedantic ideas from London to 
San Francisco. 

Swamiji’s first salvo of shots in this con- 
quest of the West was fired in the very 
first small handful of speeches he made be- 
fore the Parliament of Religions at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893. Few and 
short as these speeches were, they yet laid 
down the essence of his whole message to 
the West. All the rest of his lectures and 
talks and books simply expanded upon and 

2 



added details to the basic framework he laid 
down at the Parliament of Religions. 

On the 11th of September, 1893, he made 
his first speech at the Parliament. Though 
this was not his first talk in the United 
States, it was, as Marie Louise Burke makes 
clear in New Discoveries , his first truly pub- 
lic lecture to a large, unselected audience. 9 
That first day, as he sat on the platform 
before the huge crowd among the many 
other distinguished delegates representing 
all the major religions of the world, he felt 
very alone, and very nervous. This was a 
new experience for him. He kept postpon- 
ing his address, but finally he could do so 
no longer. So he rose, and looked over the 
whole, huge sea of faces outspread before 
him, and in that moment something 
happened, as if a vast floodgate suddenly 
opened, and he was inundated by the ocean 
of the Divine Self manifested in the crowd 
of people, and he spontaneously addressed 
them with the words : ‘Sisters and Brothers 
of America !’ And in that instant the 
electric contact was made, and it was as if 
a bolt of lightning had shot between them, 
for the whole crowd rose as one man and 
cheered him for several minutes. He had 



9* Marie Louise Burke, New Discoveries, 2nd 
Ed., (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1966) pp. 15-48. 
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hardly said anything, yet he had already 
conquered their hearts. 

Then the crowd hushed, and the words 
came, like rain falling drop by drop, faster 
and faster, on the parched earth. 

It was a brief talk, but it opened hearts 
deep-buried under long ice-ages of griefs 
and fears and prejudices. He gave two 
quotations from Hindu scriptures which 
revealed what few if any in the audience 
then knew, that religion is not for the pur- 
pose of destroying other men’s beliefs, but 
for the purpose of finding the infinite divine 
unity underlying all apparent religious 
differences. He went on to say, 
‘Sectarianism, bigotry, and . . . fanaticism 
. . . have long possessed this beautiful earth. 
They have filled the earth with violence, 
drenched it ... with . . . blood, destroyed 
civilizations. . . . But their time has come ; 
and I fervently hope that the bell that tolled 
this morning in honour of this convention 
may be the death-knell of all fanaticism, 
of all persecutions ...» and of all unchari- 
table feelings between persons wending their 
way to the same goal.’ 10 He thus sounded 
the main theme of his message : the unity 
of religions. This was the theme of his 
second talk, too, a little parable about a 
frog in a well who met a frog from the sea 
and who couldn’t believe the sea was bigger 
than his well, an apt symbol for religious 
and cultural bigotry. The third lecture, 
however, was much longer, and laid down 
a magnificent, systematic groundwork for his 
whole message, and it is here that we get 
to the essentials. 

This lecture was given on the 19th of 
September, and it began by reminding the 
audience of what he had already said, that 
Hinduism is a vigorous and all-inclusive 
religion that has absorbed and assimilated 
all the separate sects that have existed in 
India from time immemorial. This must 

to. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1965) vol. 1, p. 4. 



certainly have been a new* idea for his 
listeners, most of whom probably looked 
upon India as a land of competing sects and 
many jealous gods which were worshipped 
in the form of what the West called ‘idols’. 
To dispel these ideas, Swamiji said, ‘From 
the high spiritual flights of the Vedanta 
philosophy, of which the latest discoveries 
of science seem like echoes, to the low 
ideas of idolatry with its multifarious mytho- 
logy, the agnosticism of the Buddhists, and 
the atheism of the Jains, each and all have 
a place in the Hindu’s religion.’ 11 He have 
used the Western term ‘idolatry’, though 
later he was to condemn its use and deny 
there is any such thing as idolatry anywhere, 
but here he used it probably because he 
knew his listeners would understand no 
other word, and at this point he could not 
go into details. But the main idea he in- 
troduced here was that there need be no 
conflict among apparently conflicting relig- 
ious beliefs. He also introduced the idea 
that there is no conflict between Hinduism 
and science, because he knew that the con- 
flict in the West between religion and 
science was one of the main issues of the 
day, a conflict which must be resolved, but 
could not be except on the basis of an all- 
inclusiveness such as that exhibited by 
Hinduism. 

He then said that Hinduism is based on 
the revelations of the Vedas, an idea that 
sounds like the Christian belief in the Bible 
as divine revelation, but he went on to say 
that the Vedas are not a book but are 
immutable spiritual laws like the laws dis- 
covered by Western science. Here he is 
illustrating the meaning of divine laws 
revealed to the mystics by the Western be- 
lief in the universal and timeless laws dis- 
covered by science. Note that he is not 
repudiating or belittling science, but rather 
is using it to show that science and religion 
are harmonious in that both are engaged in 

ibid, p. 6. 
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the discovery of immutable laws that exist 
beyond time and space. This was an ap- 
peal to the scientific West to accept Oriental 
religion on the same basis as it accepted 
science : experimental proof. Thus in one 
deft stroke he destroyed the Western idea 
that science and religion are necessarily at 
war with one another. And by introducing 
the idea that the Vedas are not a book but 
are the revelations of eternal truths, he 
made a distinction hitherto unknown in the 
West between mere book-worship, which is 
bigotry, and the acceptance of a higher 
mystical revelation of truth which is com- 
pletely beyond all words and books and is 
open to all who truly seek it. When words 
are spun on the wheel of the Eternal, they 
blaze on the skies of the mortal mind as 
more than words. They shine with a beauty 
which is truth. Thus was the Western be- 
lief in the Bible as revelation at once 
accepted and enlarged to infinity and taken 
out of all sectarian bigotry, for such an in- 
terpretation opens the doors to the accept- 
ance of all religions as equally revelations 
of eternal divine truths. 

He then said that the discoverers of these 

laws in ancient times were the Rsis, the 

• • 

seers, the mystics, and that some of the 
greatest of these were women. Thus did 
he at once strike a blow for the equality 
of women in spiritual life and show that 
revelation means the mystical experience. 
He went on to say that in Hinduism crea- 
tion is considered to have no beginning and 
no end, but is an eternal process. This 
statement was a decided blow against the 
Western belief that the world was created 
once and once only at a particular time in 
history, a problem wrestled with by Chris- 
tian theologians since at least the time of 
Augustine. Swamiji opened up this in- 
soluble paradox of how God who is eternal 
could have created the world at a particular 
time, by saying that according to Hinduism 
creation is cyclic and never begins or ends, 
but, from the point of view of time, con- 



tinues like a revolving wheel forever, with 
its kalpas or aeons forever succeeding one 
another. Time is thus shown as one with 
eternity, as eternity perceived in bits, as it 
were, not something separate from it. In 
all this Swamiji is not really refuting Western 
beliefs but enlarging them to infinity. 

He then said that the human being is not 
the body but the spirit, a statement that 
agrees with the Christian teaching, a teach- 
ing which was all but forgotten under the 
avalanche of materialism that was burying 
the West. He went on to say that the soul 
is immortal, which means, according to 
Hinduism, that the soul is not only death- 
less but birthless as well. This destroys 
the barriers erected by Western orthodoxy 
against the prenatal eternality of the soul, 
thus giving the soul an all-dimensional 
immortality instead of a one-way immortal- 
ity as does the traditional Western view 
which says that the soul is created by God 
at the conception of the body. 

Then he solved another problem, the 
problem of why God seems to create some 
people happy and others miserable. 
Swamiji said that we cannot say that God 
does anything so arbitrary, that the inequal- 
ities in happiness and misery are due to our 
past actions in former lives, and that the 
soul, being immortal backwards in time as 
well as forwards, has been incarnated in 
various bodies for many lives in the past, 
and that its past actions, performed under 
the veil of ignorance of its infinite and per- 
fect nature, are what produce in the present 
life the effects of happiness and misery. The 
soul alone produces its own sufferings and 
joys ; it alone creates its own fate. So was 
the West introduced to the idea of karma 
and reincarnation, so important in Eastern 
religions, so long discredited and forgotten 
in the West. Heredity, the Western 
scientific explanation of many individual 
differences, Swamiji said, could only be 
applied to bodily differences, not to differ- 
ences of character and personality, mental 
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differences. We create our own minds, he 
said, since they are formed by what we 
have done in the past. He disposed of the 
question of why we can’t remember our 
past lives by calling attention to the fact 
that we also forget much of our present life 
too. Our conscious mind forgets, but there 
is a deeper mind where all our memories 
are stored, and these memories can be 
evoked by the right means. There are some 
people, he said, who do remember their past 
lives, or some fragments of them. Thus in 
a few deft words he placed before the West 
the whole theory of reincarnation as a 
major psychological, philosophical, moral, 
and religious theory and experience. 

Then he went on to say that the soul is 
infinite, perfect, and all-knowing, and com- 
pared it to a circle whose circumference is 
nowhere but whose centre is the body, 
reincarnation being simply the moving from 
one centre to another. Why does such a 
perfect soul ever think it is imperfect ? he 
asks. He replies that we do not know, that 
Hinduism makes no attempt to answer this 
question. The idea that some questions are 
unanswerable was then and still is, to many 
Westerners, too appalling to admit, because 
Western man has, from Greek times to the 
present, arrogantly assumed that reason 
could know everything (Zeno having long 
since been conveniently forgotten). Thus 
did he deal a blow to the rationalistic bias 
of the West, though not to the spiritual use 
of reason, as we shall see. 

Yet he repeats the question, rephrasing 
it slightly, for it is an insistent one : How 

can the perfect soul be deluded? How can 
we be anything but soul, and how can soul 
be anything but perfect? An entirely new 
approach to the whole problem of selfhood 
is thus opened up. For centuries the West 
had writhed under the accusations of sin by 
which religion flagellated the people. Now 
Swamiji was saying that the soul is perfect. 
This was an idea the West had not heard 
since the days of Plato and Plotinus ; it 



had long since lain buried under the rubble 
of collapsed civilizations, and now Swamiji 
brought it forth as vital and fresh as a new- 
born babe, a spring-born lamb, from the 
East, where it had never died. The mystery 
of human life is deeper than the West had 
dreamed, and Swamiji put it before us. We 
go up and down, he says, ‘a powerless, 
helpless wreck on an ever-raging current of 
cause and effect .... Is there no hope ? Is 
there no escape ?’ Here Swamiji’s dispas- 
sionate reasoning gives place to impassioned 
poetry and high drama. In presenting this 
picture he first gives the materialistic view 
of man as but a cork on the waves of an 
impersonal, nonconscious matter. He seems 
almost to be agreeing with it ; the law of 
karma seems to be a cause and effect vortex 
from which there is no escape. All this is 
but prelude to one of his highest flights of 
poetry and truth. He says : ‘(This cry) 

reached the throne of mercy, and words of 
hope and consolation came down and 
inspired a Vedic sage, and he stood up be- 
fore the world and in trumpet voice pro- 
claimed the glad tidings : “Hear ye, children 
of immortal bliss ! even ye that reside in 
the higher spheres ! I have found the 
Ancient One who is beyond all darkness, 
all delusion : knowing Him alone you shall 
be saved from death over again.” ’ Swamiji 
continues, ‘“Children of immortal bliss” — 
what a sweet, what a hopeful name ! Allow 
me to call you, brethren, by that sweet 
name— heirs of immortal bliss, holy and per- 
fect beings. Ye divinities on earth— sinners ! 
It is a sin to call man so .’ 12 

This outwelling of ecstatic love for all 
mankind as manifestations of perfect divine 
being struck at the outward form of Western 
religion which was primarily concerned with 
sin and its punishment and had little to say 
about bliss, and it exploded a large portion 
of the stern fortress wall of the Western 
obsession with sin and witch-hunting that had 

12. ibid , pp. 10-11. 
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turned much religion in the West into a 
grim and sadistic affair. For the first time 
in centuries the West was told by someone 
who saw it with his own spiritual eyes that 
the soul is perfect and divine. 

One might think that the lecture would 
end on this high note, but Swamiji had much 
more to say, all of it extremely relevant. 
He said that the Vedas did not teach a 
wrathful and unforgiving God but rather 
a God of all-pervading power and love, the 
formless One, yet at the same time the 
Father, Mother,, Friend, and the Beloved 
Who is dearer than all. Who is to be loved 
without bargaining or self-seeking. He said 
the Vedas teach the essential divinity of the 
soul though it is held in bondage by matter, 
but this bondage can be broken through the 
mercy of God, and this mercy comes only 
as a result of the soul’s having purified it- 
self. Purity of heart, he says, evokes the 
mercy of God and leads to God -realization. 
He says that the Hindu wants God right 
now in this life, not in some vague future 
time after the death of the body. For the 
Hindu, he says, religion is not a matter of 
formalized creeds but is the actual experi- 
encing of God here and now by the pure 
soul. When a man realizes God, he says, he 
lives a life of infinite bliss and perfection. 
Perfection for the Hindu means oneness 
with God. Swamiji thus combined the paths 
of Jiiana and Bhakti with exquisite finesse 
and brevity in this first major lecture to the 
West. And he added the point he later 
repeated many times in different ways, that 
oneness with God through knowledge and 
love is not a loss of individuality but is 
rather the shedding of the false individuality 
and the gaining of the only true individual- 
ity there is, the Infinite Self. 

He made two more important points be- 
fore he closed. The first was about science. 
He used the West’s intensive involvement 
in the development of science to show how 
the Infinite alone is the true individuality 
and the true reality. He said that science 



reveals that matter is one unbroken ocean, 
and that the so-called individual body is a 
delusion. What I call ‘my’ body is simply 
a wave or a bubble in that ocean ; through 
it flows the whole material universe. It has 
no real boundaries. So the soul has no real 
boundaries either. Then he made the point 
he later expanded upon many times. Science, 
he said, is the search for unity by sorting 
out particulars into classes, and smaller 
classes into larger classes. So science con- 
sists in the search for and the finding of 
unity. But why stop before ultimate unity 
is reached ? he asks. Religion is the search 
for ultimate unity or God, so religion is 
simply the science of sciences. Thus at one 
stroke Swamiji destroyed the separating 
ramparts reared in the West between science 
and religion. He did not say to stop being 
scientific. Instead, he said to carry science 
to its logical conclusion and reach the final 
unity of all, the Absolute One, which is the 
goal of all sciences and all religions. Thus, 
not only are all religions one, but science 
and religion as well are one, according to 
Swamiji, in the sense that all sciences and 
all religions are seeking the same goal, and 
in the sense that that goal can be found, 
Absolute Unity. Since Swamiji spoke these 
words in 1893, modern scientists in their 
search for unity have produced results that 
bear out the mystical view of the final unity 
of all beings. Einstein’s Relativity Theory 
and his Unified Field Theory 13 broke down 
many barriers of beliefs that had previously 
appeared to separate various phenomena 
that are not really separate. Fritjof Capra, 
professor of physics at the University of 
California at Berkeley, has shown the har- 
mony he believes exists between Eastern 
religions and modern physics in his book 
The Tao of Physics. In an article of the 
same title published in the Prabuddha 
Bharata magazine of March, 1979, Dr. 



*3. See Lincoln Barnett, The Universe and 
Dr. Einstein (New York: Mentor, 1950). 
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Capra summarizes his views. Thus we can 
see that science, using scientific methods, 
is getting closer and closer to the universal 
unity behind phenomena as it was urged to 
do by Swamiji in 1893. 

The second important point he made was 
about idolatry. He discussed not the word 
but the idea. He showed why image wor- 
ship is necessary as a preliminary step on 
the spiritual path. He said that God can- 
not be expressed in images, words, or ideas; 
being formless He is beyond all relative 
things. But that doesn’t mean that all 
images, words, or ideas are wrong. ‘Would 
it be right,’ he asked ‘for an old man to 
say that childhood is a sin?’ 14 Thus did 
he show that it is no sin to worship God 
through images. It is a stage on the path, 
that is all, a stage that must be used and 
transcended. He said that Hinduism recog- 
nizes nature’s plan of unity in variety ; that 
is, Hinduism is universal and accepts all 
forms of religion if practised with sincerity. 
He quoted Krsna as saying, ‘I am in every 
religion as the thread through the string of 
pearls,’ and pointed out that Hinduism 
admits Buddhism and Jainism that do not 
believe in God. What a tumbling of walls 
was there! To the cradle Western mind 
atheism could not have been considered a 
religion at all, yet here is Swamiji saying 
that Hinduism includes even atheism in its 
pantheon of religions. 

Now this is the essence of his message to 
the West, this his first major lecture in the 
West, at the Parliament of Religions. 
Whatever he said after that was an expan- 
sion of these points. The only subjects he 
did not introduce in this lecture were the 
paths of Karma Yoga and Raja Yoga. These 
two paths he lectured on extensively later 
and wrote out painstakingly in book form, 
showing that he considered them just as 
important as the other two paths of Jnana 
Yoga and Bhakti Yoga. He thus intro- 

14 * The Complete Works, vol, 1, p. 17. 



duced Advaita Vedanta, the immortality of 
the soul and the oneness of the soul with 
God, the essential infinitude, eternality, and 
perfection of the soul, the law of Karma 
and reincarnation as applied to the appar- 
ent self, and the truth that religion and 
science are not really opposed to one another 
but are actually seeking the same goal, 
absolute unity. He also wanted the West 
to know that sin should not be the chief 
preoccupation of religion, but he cautioned 
here that Hinduism is not indifferent to im- 
morality since it teaches that the mercy of 
God in granting illumination to the soul 
depends upon the purity of heart in the ap- 
parent self. And, instead of urging the West 
to give up reason, science, and philosophy, 
he urged it to develop these studies much 
more thoroughly than it had yet done and 
to apply scientific methods to religion to 
find ultimate unity. Above all, he urged the 
West not to be content with mere verbal 
theories about God but to translate theories 
into practice and actually realize God in 
experience here and now. 

In developing later his teachings on Karma 
Yoga and Raja Yoga, he brought out the 
fact that he was urging the active, practical, 
scientific West to be active, practical, and 
scientific about religion and treat religion 
like a science in order to produce practical 
results in experience by following the rules 
of practice laid down by the experts, the 
rtfs. The path of Raja Yoga is a series of 
techniques which if followed correctly will 
produce certain specific results in spiritual 
experience inevitably, just like any experi- 
ment in science. He was not suggesting 
irresponsible tampering with higher experi- 
ences, any more than scientists teach 
irresponsibility in the handling of chemiacls, 
but rather he taught an exact, scientific 
approach which uses specific means to pro- 
duce specific results. 

Thus God can be reached by experience, 
says Swamiji. Consciousness can be altered, 
raised, and redirected away from the senses 
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and the mind toward God, not by drugs but 
by the four yogas. Kant was absolutely 
right except that he did not go far enough. 
The senses and the mind are but forms 
superimposed upon the ‘thing-in-itself’, and 
we know things through the forms of the 
senses and the mind, but this is not true 
knowledge. Kant was wrong, says Swamiji, 
in saying that neither the thing-in-itself nor 
the soul nor God can be known ; they are 
one and the same all-embracing, infinite non- 
duality which is what each one of us is and 
which can be known through identity, not 
through separative, objective knowledge 
which is not knowledge at all. The veil of 
ignorance hiding reality can be pierced, not 
by the senses, not by reason, not by the 
two together, but by consciousness raised 
above the senses and the mind so that it 
cuts the veil like a sword of light and dis- 
pels all darkness. Consciousness is inde- 
pendent of the forms of the senses and the 
mind, and when it is freed from these, and 
from the desires for these forms, it can 
soar into the infinite, its proper home. The 
four yogas together give us the means to 
accomplish this. 

AH the rest of his teachings to the West 
developed the details of the four yogas into 
one yoga. He thus blew up the roadblock 
that had obstructed Kant, for, as it turned 
out, Kant, the forgotten Kant, was, or is, 
in reality, ourselves, each one of us, and all 
his bumbling doubts and hesitations are ours, 
and it is we ourselves, all of us Western 
Kantians, who need the courage to pierce the 
veil of scepticism we have interposed be- 
tween ourselves and reality and to see that 
reality as our very own inmost Self. 
Swamiji gave us the power, which is, after 
all, courage, to realize this. He came to 
the West and bridged the gap of centuries, 
a gap that was not so much geographical as 
mental, and completed the world circle, and 
thus became the encircling World Serpent, 
the Serpent with its tail in its mouth, the 
kunddini power awakened and united with 



itself, the ring symbol of immortality, of 
Eternal Life. The emblem which we see 
on every Advaita Ashrama publication 
symbolizing the unity of the four yogas was 
devised by Swamiji himself, and it em- 
bodies the essence of his message to the 
whole world. It is magic talisman for our 
infinite meditation. 

What did Swamiji himself say about his 
work? Two quotations from his letters 
are of great interest. In one he says : ‘To 
put the Hindu ideas into English and then 
make out of dry Philosophy and intricate 
Mythology and queer startling Psychology, 
a religion which shall be easy, simple, and 
popular and at the same time meet the re- 
quirements of the highest minds— is a task 
which only those can understand who have 
attempted it. The abstract Advaita must 
become living— poetic— in everyday life ; out 
of hopelessly intricate Mythology must 
come some concerete moral forms ; and out 
of bewildering Yogism must come the most 
scientific and practical Psychology— and all 
this must be put into a form a child can 
grasp. This is my life’s work .’ 15 In the 
other letter he says : ‘All religion is con- 
tained in the Vedanta, that is in the three 
stages of the Vedanta philosophy, the 
Dvaita, the Visistadvaita, and Advaita ; one 
comes after the other. These are three 
stages of spiritual growth in man. Every- 
one is necessary.’ He then goes on to show 
how every major world religion can be 
classified under one or another of these three 
stages of Vedanta . 16 The popularization of 
Hinduism without watering it down, and the 
teaching of Vedanta as the comprehensive 
unity of all outward form of religion, as 
the Mother of all particular religions— 
these are the important aspects of his work, 
not only in the West, but in the whole 
world, according to Swamiji himself. 



15 • The Life of Swami Vivekananda (Calcutta: 
Advaita Ashrama, 1960) p. 392. 
ibid, p. 345. 
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Above all, Swamiji taught renunciation 
and self-sacrifice. He laid before the West 
a plea for the sacrificial life in words of 
eloquence such as had never before been 
spoken by anyone. Speaking from his own 
personal experiences as a wandering monk 
all over India, in the towns, villages, and 
jungles, he said : ‘As a result of this intense, 
all-absorbing love comes the feeling of per- 
fect self-surrender, the conviction that noth- 
ing that happens is against us. Then the 
loving soul is able to say, if pain comes, 
“Welcome pain.” ... If a serpent comes, 
it will say, “Welcome serpent.” The Bhakti 
in this state of perfect resignation, arising 
out of intense love for God . . . ceases to 
distinguish between pleasure and pain in so 
far as they affect him. . . . Why should our 
body be saved, say from a tiger ? The 
tiger will thereby be pleased, and that is not 
altogether so very far from self-sacrifice and 
worship. Can you reach the realization 
of such an idea in which all sense of self 
is completely lost ? It is a very dizzy height 
on the pinnacle of the religion of love, and 

few of this world have ever climbed to it 

Blessed are they whose bodies get destroyed 
in the service of others .’ 17 He himself was 
the best example of this ideal ; he laid down 
his body in the service of mankind as a 
whole, but especially in the service of the 
West, for he spent his best years in the West 
and spared no effort to bring to it the whole 
message of Vedanta as taught by his Master, 
Sri Ramakrishna. 

We are here today to remember him and 
think about him, and especially to think 
about his impact upon our lives. I ask you 
to consider this : if he had not been born, 
where would we be today ? What would 
we be today? If he had not been born, 
this Temple would not have been built, and 
this gathering would not have been held. 
We cannot begin to comprehend the extent 
of his influence upon us. He himself was 



17 * The Complete Works, 1964, vol. 3, pp. 82-3. 



overheard to say, on the last day of his life, 
‘Only another Vivekananda could under- 
stand what Vivekananda has done .’ 18 This 
thought explodes the mind. The finite mind 
cannot hold the Infinite. Swamiji was that 
very explosion itself. He made the com- 
monplace world no longer commonplace. 
He revealed that the streets we walk on are 
not stone but the very living flesh of God, 
that the air we breathe is the very breath 
of the Eternal, that the sunlight is the im- 
mortal fire of divine knowledge and vision, 
that the trees that line the street are all 
divinities who salute us as we pass, that all 
the people who walk the streets are divin- 
ities we have the opportunity of serving. 

The essence of Swamiji’s message to the 
whole world can be summed up in one 
word : Advaita, non-duality. Not oneness, 
unity, a bringing together of diverse and 
separate elements into one homogeneous 
whole, but rather the opposite principle, the 
expansion of the finite into infinity. The 
Infinite is beyond all limited experience, as 
space is beyond the atmosphere, but yet 
it is here and now with no there or then. 
It is a lightning flash of vision with no limits 
of any kind. 

That is his message, his message to the 
world. East and West. Whether he was 
immersed in the Mother, in Siva, or in 
Nirguna Brahman, his message was always 
essentially the same : the total dissolution 
of the many into the Infinite, dualism and 
qualified non-dualism being way-stations on 
the path to the unqualified non-dual Infinite. 
His message to the West was simply the 
particular way he expressed this ascent in- 
to the non-dual so as to meet the special 
needs of the West. He was a Pilgrim from 
the Eternal who wandered for a time on the 
shores of our relative world, bringing us a 
message from that Infinite Sea, stirring us 
to remember our ancient divine heritage, 
and then returning to the Infinite once more. 

The Life , p. 749. 
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He was himself his own greatest message. 
He taught us of the West by his own 
example how to live in our own mechanized 
society. He meditated in street-cars, in 
trains, in railway stations, on lecture plat- 
forms, and in doing so showed us how to 
be yogis in the world of daily affairs. He 
rekindled in the West the flame of God- 
knowledge. He brought the guru-power in 
his own person, and in the persons of all 
the Ramakrishna swamis who have fol- 
lowed, so that now here in the West we have 
that flame burning that has descended in 
unbroken succession from Vedic times 
down to the present. His person is like the 
ocean, at once powerful, illimitable, sub- 
lime, terrifying, and peaceful. The ocean 
has the power to send a strong ship to the 



bottom in one blow. But it also is the ten- 
der, gentle, all-sustaining nurse and mother, 
sweet, refreshing, and ineffably beautiful. 
In the sigh of the smallest wave one can 
hear the whisper of infinitude. In Swamiji, 
as in Sri Ramakrishna and Holy Mother, 
the Fatherhood and Motherhood of God are 
ceaselessly and endlessly manifested, so much 
so that even we who never saw him in the 
flesh, in this life at least, can never forget 
him, nor ever cease to think on him day or 
night, for we have come under his holy 
spell, where we shall remain— forever. 

Our gratitude to him for coming here and 
giving himself to us, and to all the swamis 
who carry his flame from the East to the 
West, is illimitable. 

(< Concluded ) 
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Shukul Maharaj started taking scriptural 
classes in Sambalpur also. The Gospel of 
Sri Ramakrishna , the Complete Works of 
Swami Vivekananda, the Gita and the 
Upanisads were regularly read and discussed. 
His brilliant expositions and keen insight 
revealed fresh meanings of the passages and 
created a great interest among the listeners. 
Usually someone would read the scriptures 
and he would speak a few words in between, 
by way of explanation. He had a wonder- 
ful capacity to communicate the maximum 
meaning through a minimum of words. He 
held the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna to be 
the Veda of the modern age and the works 

3 



of Swamiji to be the commentaries on that 
Veda. He said, ‘The Vedas cannot be 
understood without studying the com- 
mentaries. Hence the truths contained in 
the Gospel can be grasped only when it is 
read with the help of the commentary pro- 
vided by Swamiji in his works .’ 31 Once he 
asked a devout gentleman, ‘How do you 
spend your time apart from your duties at 
your office and home?’ The devotee 
humbly replied, ‘I read a little from the 
Gospel * He again interrogated, ‘Have you 
read any of Swamiji’s books?’ On hearing 
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a negative answer he became quite excited 
and said, ‘Without reading Swamiji’s works, 
without understanding his message, what 
will you understand by studying the 
Gospel V On another occasion the reading 
from the Gospel was going on. Atmananda 
was deeply absorbed. Even after the read- 
ing was over he remained quiet for a long 
time and then spoke gently : 

Only those who have attained the state of a 
Paramahamsa (an exalted stage of realization) 
can truly understand the words of the Master 
recorded in the Gospel. Only the mumuksus 
(seekers of liberation) can translate his words into 
life. After listening to the readings from the 
Gospel many people say, ‘The Master has spoken 
this very well; ah! how dear are these words 
to our heart!’ But where are the persons who 
can follow his advice in this life? You see, 
I am telling you the truth: to understand the 

words of the Master it is extremely essential to 
study the life and the message of Swamiji, keep 
the company of holy men, and perform spiritual 
practices. One has to understand Swamiji first 
if one wishes to understand the Master. All the 
elements needed to build the spiritual life of 
the modern man are given in the works of 
Swamiji. 32 

Atmananda laid special emphasis on the 
mode of reading the scriptures. He used 
to say, ‘If the scriptures are read with pro- 
per rites, sitting on a separate seat and with 
concentration, they will leave a deeper im- 
pression on the mind. The full merit of 
reading the scriptures cannot be obtained 
unless one follows the purificatory rules like 
taking a bath, changing one’s clothes after 
going to the toilet, not to read holy books 
sitting on the bed in an impure mood .’ 53 
He gave more importance to the attitude 
rather than to the style of reading. One 
day a highly educated gentleman was read- 
ing from a book of Swami Vivekananda. 
His style of reading in English was quite 
admirable, though he was not so much care- 
ful about the purport. When the gentle- 

32* ibid , p. 160-61. 

33. Udbodhan, 1356 B.S., p. 433. 



man left, Shukul Maharaj told a devotee, 
‘Mr.— has spoilt today’s reading. You 
should come earlier to take your seat and 
commence the reading. Can anyone pro- 
perly read these books unless one is imbued 
with a spirit of devotion for the Master and 
Swamiji ? What is the use of merely gett- 
ing a bunch of degrees or knowing English? 
The main thing is the right spirit .’ 34 

Atmananda had a very tender heart. 
His love would flow to all beings without 
any distinction and reservation. On one 
summer noon he was taking rest in his 
room. An unknown coolie, too tired to 
carry his load farther in the scorching sun, 
entered the verandah adjoining Atmananda’s 
room seeking temporary shelter. Atmananda 
immediately came out of his room and see- 
ing the exhausted poor man exclaimed with 
grief, ‘Ah, must a human being be made to 
work so much !’ Then he brought a hand 
fan and sat beside the stranger to fan him. 
Much embarrassed, the porter tried to dis- 
suade the Swami, but to no effect. Atm- 
ananda kept on fanning the man till all his 
sweat was dried and he felt refreshed. Such 
touching scenes were not uncommon in the 
life of this loving monk . 35 

Though soft-hearted by nature, Atm- 
ananda could be stern if necessary. He 
could not tolerate any falsehood, hypocrisy 
or cowardice. Whenever he encountered 
such weaknesses he roared like thunder. 
Once several influential citizens of Sambal- 
pur including a few high-ranking officers 
met in their rendezvous and, owing to their 
ignorance, passed some derogatory and vul- 
gar remarks against the order of safnnyasa 
and the Sannyasins. A gentleman who was 
present there reported this to Atmananda 
who at once asked him back, ‘Since you 
visit this place quite frequently, you knew 
the facts. Why didn’t you protest against 
these false allegations and give them the 
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right picture?’ The gentleman humbly 
apprised, ‘All of them attacked me in such 
a way that I could not tackle them.’ ‘Just 
now you go to them,’ retorted Atmananda 
excitedly, ‘and tell them about me. If they 
have courage, let them invite me and ask 
any question in a gentlemanly manner. If 
they lack the courage, I am inviting them 
here. Let them tell me whatever they have 
got to say. I am a child of Swamiji, I shall 
teach them by catching hold of their throats 
like a bulldog.’ He further added. 
‘Cowards as they are, do they have the 
guts to stand before me face to face?’ The 
gentleman repeated these bold words to the 
persons concerned who became startled and 
declined to meet Atmananda. On coming 
to know of this the Swami commented, ‘You 
see, perhaps one of them is a lawyer, 
another a magistrate, their backbones are 
crushed by serving the English. They are 
terrors to the poor and sycophants to the 

mighty What more can be expected 

from them. Alas, what an accursed fate 
has befallen our country !’ 3G 
A similar incident is narrated here to 
illustrate Atmananda’s abhorrence of false- 
hood. Once a meeting was arranged in 
Sambalpur to celebrate the birth anniver- 
sary of Sri Ramakrishna. A certain speaker 
related some unreal incidents in the life of 
Swami Vivekananda in order to demon- 
strate his familiarity with Swamiji. A dis- 
tinguished devotee was present in that meet- 
ing. Afterwards he came to Atmananda 
and criticized the speaker for his false state- 
ment. Atmananda scolded the devotee 
sternly, ‘The Master has sent you here to 
do his work, and not to flatter this or that 
person. Your main duty is to propagate 
his message in this remote place. To re- 
main a witness to untruth and injustice is 
equal to telling a lie and acting improperly. 
You have only shown your cowardice by 



36. ibid, p. 165. 



not protesting against the false utterances 
of Mr.—.’ 37 

After about two and a half years’ stay in 
Sambalpur Atmananda’s health was suffi- 
ciently recuperated, and so he came back 
to Belur Math in 1919. The next year he 
was asked to take charge of the Ashrama 
at Dacca (now the capital of Bangla Desh). 
On the eve of his departure to Dacca Swami 
Shivananda (Mahapurush Maharaj) wrote a 
personal letter to Sri Thakur Charan 
Mukhopadhyaya, the then Secretary of the 
Ramakrishna Mission, Dacca. He intro- 
duced Atmananda thus : ‘One of the favour- 
ite disciples of Swamiji Maharaj, a man of 
great renunciation, a great devotee, a great 
ascetic and a senior monk of the Order, 
Atmananda is coming to your place. By 
his presence that region will be blessed with 
boundless good fortune. Know that Maharaj 
(Swami Brahmananda) too holds a high 
opinion about Shukul Maharaj.’ 38 Atm- 
ananda’s life in Dacca proved the above 
statements to be true to the letter. 

The special feature of Atmananda’s fife 
at the Dacca Math was his abiding interest 
in training the young inmates. Through 
scriptural classes, intimate conversations, 
alert observations, and above all through his 
own life, he tried to impress upon their 
young minds the stamp of spirituality per- 
manently. He used to get up before dawn 
and sit quietly on his bed after finishing his 
ablution within a remarkably short time. 
He would say, ‘One should not spend much 
time for bath and other physical needs, for 
it is difficult to remember God while engaged 
in them.’ 39 He would go to the shrine 
every morning and offer his obeisance there. 
After that he would take a brisk walk in 
the Math ground. Parched rice was his 
favourite breakfast. After finishing his bath 
he would burn incense in his room, perform 
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japa and chant a few prayers from the 
Candl . He would spend a long time quietly 
sitting on his cot. Then his countenance 
assumed such a brilliance and tranquility 
that none dared to approach him. In the 
afternoon he would sit somewhere in the 
open ground of the Math and explain the 
message of Swamiji to a group of Brahma- 
charins and young men. In the evening he 
would meditate in his room. Thus we find 
that in Dacca he did not participate in many 
activities of the Ashrama, rather he lived a 
quiet life of study and meditation. Once 
when a monk came from Dacca to Belur 
Math, Swami Brahmananda asked him, 
‘Hello, how is Shukul ? What does he do ?’ 
The monk frankly replied, ‘He is well, but 
he does not do any work.’ Hearing this 
Brahmanandaji remarked emphatically, ‘If 
he merely sits, it will be more than doing 
any work .’ 40 Indeed, Atmananda had attuned 
his life to the Divine in such a way that his 
very presence created an elevating and 
tranquil atmosphere in the whole Ashrama. 

Like the true Sannyasin that he was, he 
would keep only a minimum number of 
clothes and other personal effects with him. 
Usually he kept only one shirt, two pieces 
of loin cloth, two dhotis and one vest. With 
this sparse outfit and no money he travelled 
in his earlier days to Hrishikesh, Badrinath 
and many other places of pilgrimage in the 
Himalayas. He used to say with deep con- 
viction, ‘If a monk is solely dependent on 
God, he will never be in want of money.’ 
Occasionally he used to pack up all his 
belongings and, tying them at the end of a 
stick, would check whether he could, if 
necessary, carry his own luggage himself. 

He used to keep his things very nicely 
arranged. Even a broom was to be very 
carefully placed in its own particular cor- 
ner. His motto was : ‘Everything must be 
in its proper place.’ Regarding the import- 
ance of keeping things in order he said, ‘It 
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is a sign of control over one's mind. Those 
who are haphazard externally, are so inter- 
nally also. A good artist can become a 
good monk. An artist must have concen- 
tration of mind without which spiritual 
practice is impossible .’ 41 

Shukul Maharaj used to emphasize that 
not even a moment of one’s precious life 
should be wasted. He would say, ‘Make a 
routine and follow it strictly. Of course, 
sometime should be provided for talking 
after the meals or for walking in the after- 
noon.’ He strongly disapproved gossip. 
Addressing the inmates of Dacca Math, he 
once said, ‘Gossip is the greatest enemy of 
life. Maharaj (Swami Brahmananda) used 
to say,. “Gossip ruins a man.” Therefore 
beware of it. If you have no work, you 
might as well sleep in your room but do not 
indulge in gossip. If someone comes to 
you to gab, start reading a book. You will 
find that the intruder will soon go away ; 
thereafter he won’t come anymore.’ Some- 
times he would ask jocosely, ‘Do you know 
how many types of exercise are there?’ 
‘Two types : physical and mental,’ would 
be the usual reply. ‘No,’ Atmananda would 
add, ‘There is a third variety, namely vocal 
exercise ! Useless chatter is merely an 
exercise.’ 

On noticing the inmates of the Ashrama 
wasting their time in gossiping at the bath- 
ing ghat, leisurely applying oil on their 
bodies and so on, he reprimanded them, 
‘You cannot attain the goal if you waste 
your time like this. Your time should be 
spent in holy thought or selfless action. 
Practise meditation and japa, at least for 
a short time, regularly everyday. You have 
not seen God, have You ? The Master, the 
Holy Mother and Swamiji— they are veri- 
table gods. Pray to them.’ On another 
occasion he said, ‘How will you spend your 
days in old age when you won’t have the 
capacity to do work? This is why it is 
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necessary to form right now a few good 
habits like meditation, japa, reading the 
scriptures and holy discussion. If you 
waste your time now by gossiping, then in 
old age also you will have to do the same.’ 
Regarding spiritual studies, he used to in- 
struct the young inmates, ‘Daily read a little 
from books on Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swamiji, and from the Ramayana and the 
Mahdbhdrata. After a few days you will 
see that much has been covered. Don’t read 
other books now, not even the books of 
other religious denominations, until you are 
established in a definite spiritual mood .’ 42 
At the Dacca Math he made Swami 
Brahmeswarananda memorize the whole of 
Gita. Everyday the latter had to learn by 
heart five verses. Thus he memorized the 
first eleven chapters when the time came for 
Shukul Maharaj to leave Dacca. But be- 
fore departure he advised the young monk, 
‘Never stop reading the Gita even for a 
single day. Go on memorizing five verses 
a day as you are doing now. Everyday go 
to the shrine and recite the verses before 
the Master.’ The monk followed the advice 
and memorized the remaining seven chap- 
ters. Atmananda used to say, ‘Every monk 
should learn the Gita by heart.’ 

He disliked the reading of newspapers by 
monastic inmates. If a monastic member 
brought the newspaper from the Math 
library to his room he would be annoyed. 
‘Unless we read the newspaper how shall 
we get the information about flood, famine 
and other calamities ?\ asked a young 
monk. ‘Are you the head of the Ashrama ?’, 
was his counter-question. Then he said, 
‘The Superior who is in charge of your 
centre will gather all the information and 
instruct you accordingly; simply obey his 
orders. The goal of life is to realize God. 
For that purpose only the strict vows of 
Brahmacharya and Sannyasa are adopted. 
Therefore whatever stands in the way of 
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following these vows and whatever distracts 
the mind should be mercilessly abandoned.’ 
For this same reason he would be displeased 
if he found the monastic inmates engaged 
in political discussions. He would advise 
them to avoid such discussions as these 
would disturb the mind and drag it down 
to worldliness. He would say, ‘When one 
is unable to remove the undesirable impres- 
sions already existing in the head, why 
gather new impressions? It is not good for 
a monk to cherish such desires as “I shall 
see this,” or “I shall know that,” etc.’ 

He used to consider the work of the 
Ashrama equally important as the worship 
of the Master in the shrine. Once the in- 
mates of the Ashrama started taking food 
before it was served to the patients of the 
Ashrama hospital. He reprimanded the 
inmates with a sad heart, ‘How could you sit 
for food before feeding the Narayanas 
(gods)?’ He used to see that even the work 
of teaching the students in the Mission 
school was conducted with due regard and 
attitude. He used to say, ‘The quality of 
the first class aspirant is to be ready to 
serve the Master by gladly obeying the 
orders of the Superior without caring for 
his own personal taste, liking and inclina- 
tion. The second class aspirant looks after 
his own comforts while carrying out the 
orders. Those who look after their com- 
forts first belong to the lower class .’ 43 In 
the field of work he liked to combine dis- 
cipline with individual freedom. He used 
to say, ‘The man who is made responsible 
to execute a work must be given sufficient 
freedom. If everyone starts meddling in it, 
how can he work ?’ 

Atmananda encouraged the monks to ex- 
press manliness in their deportment and 
conduct. He disliked womanish behaviour 
in men. He exhorted, ‘If you want to pro- 
gress along the path of spirituality, eradi- 
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cate all feminine attitude from your minds.’ 
If any young monk was found seated 
timidly or walking lazily, he reproved him 
in a tone of annoyance, ‘What is this ? You 
should walk, talk and act like a brave 
soldier. Unless you have recourse to 
rajoguna (activity) you will sink into tamas 
(dullness).’ 

He used to point out to the young monks 
the special responsibilities of their lives, ‘Do 
you know what is Sannyasa ? It is to 
sacrifice the body for the good of the world, 
for the welfare of the people, by eating 
whose food you are maintaining your 
monastic life .’ 44 Regarding doing good to 
others he would make a practical observa- 
tion, ‘Even if you cannot do good to others, 
never do any harm. All do not have the 
capacity or opportunity do good to others, 
but many get a chance to injure others .’ 45 

He was very particular about the conduct 
of every monk. He disliked unrestrained 
mixing of the monastic members with lay 
devotees and advised the former to always 
keep their distance. He would caution the 
monastic members, ‘Don’t remain in the 
town after dusk. The mind gets attached 
to worldliness after witnessing the attract- 
ive glamour and beauty of the city at night. 
Finish your work early and return to the 
Ashrama before evening. The asan (prayer 
rug) protects the monk. While walking 
along the street don’t look right or left out 
of curiosity .... Fix your gaze on your 
toe while walking .’ 46 

Many educated ladies of the city used to 
visit the Dacca Math in the evening. 
Atmananda would not converse with them 
at all. One of the monks of the Math then 
prayed to him, ‘Many of these ladies help 
the Math financially, please speak a few 
words to them, otherwise they would be 
hurt.’ Thereafter, as a duty, Shukul Maha- 



raj started talking to the ladies, but only in 
the way of answering questions, if any . 47 

Atmananda had deep devotion to the 
Holy Mother. However, only on rare 
occasions he would let out his emotions. 
Once while practising austerities in Bhuva- 
neswar, he prepared payas (milk pudding) 
on the MahastamT Day of the Durga puja 
and, holding a cup of it before the picture 
of the Holy Mother, wept bitterly saying, 
‘Mother, you have made me a Sannyasi. 
How else can I worship you ?’ 48 A simi- 
lar incident occured in Dacca also. After 
the passing away of the Holy Mother her 
relics were sent to Dacca Ashrama for daily 
worship. On the day the relics were to ar- 
rive Atmananda became restless like a child 
awaiting the arrival of its mother. He 
instructed the kitchen staff, ‘Don’t cook rice 
beforehand. Keep the water boiling and 
put rice only after the Mother arrives so 
that she may be served a hot meal.’ When 
the relics reached the Ashrama, he was over- 
whelmed with emotion. That day he fasted 
until the worship and the food offering to 
the Holy Mother were completed in the late 
afternoon . 40 

Atmananda attained a high state of spiri- 
tuality a glimpse of which others could 
obtain at rare moments. Once while explain- 
ing an aphorism of the Brahmaputra his 
mind obviously rose to a very high level. 
Touching his head, he declared in public, 
‘By the grace of Swamiji something is here.’ 
Once a monk directly asked him, ‘Maharaj, 
have you seen God ?’ Atmananda laughed 
aloud like a child and humorously said, ‘Had 
I seen at least a ghost, I could have claimed 
to have realized something.’ But the next 
moment he became serious and added, ‘You 
see, by the grace of Swamiji, my mind is 
free from desires.’ On this topic he told 
another day, ‘Visions of divine forms etc. 
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do not belong to very high stage of spiri- 
tuality. Know that the world of realization 
is higher than that of the visions. Visions 
of forms etc. do not suit the nature of all 
aspirants. 50 He used to brush aside any ques- 
tion asked about visions, saying, ‘I have 
received the grace of Swamiji, I have seen 
him. I do not hanker after any vision.’ 50 * 
However, he confided at least one of his 
experiences to his dear friend Shuddh- 
ananda who described it as follows : 

One day he narrated to me a dream that he 
had seen (perhaps some years ago). He was 
floating, as it were, on the surface of the ocean, 
lying on the lap of the Mother. He then felt 
an unspeakable bliss — as if torrents of bliss were 
gushing up everywhere — and he lost all outward 
consciousness. As he came back to his senses 
after a long time, he found himself to be a little 
child, dancing in the arms of the Mother. I 
had never/ he said, ‘the experience of samadhi 
in life. It may be that what I felt in dream was 
something like that covetable state.’&i 

In 1921, Atmananda’s health again broke 
down as a result of an attack of dysentery. 
He resigned from the Presidentship of Dacca 
Math and came back to Belur Math. Then 
he went to Bhuvaneswar and stayed at the 
Math there for a year, spending most of his 
time in contemplation and studies. He 
would rarely talk to anyone there. 

In July 1922, at the demise of Swami 
Turiyananda the inmates of the Benares 
Ashrama felt a great void in their lives. 
Revered Swami Shivananda, the then Presi- 
dent of the Order, decided to send Atm- 
ananda to Benares. Consequently Atm- 
ananda came back to Belur Math and set 
out for Benares in 1923. At the time of 
departure when Atmananda sought the bless- 
ings of Mahapurush Maharaj, the latter 
looked straight at him for a long time and 
then blessed him. Atmananda left the Math 
by a boat but noticed, to his surprise, that 

50* Padaprante , p. 171. 
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Mahapurushji was still gazing at him from 
the first floor verandah of the Math build- 
ing facing the Ganges. Therefore Atm- 
ananda too remained standing in the boat, 
offering salutations with folded palms as long 
as the Math was visible. This was his last 
visit to Belur Math and the last meeting 
with Mahapurush Maharaj. 

Atmananda went to Udbodhan office also 
to take leave of Swami Saradananda who too 
blessed him heartily. On his way to Benares 
Atmananda visited Patna and stayed there 
for a few days. Many devotees from far 
and wide flocked to Patna to be blessed 
with his holy company. 

At last Shukul Maharaj reached the Rama- 
krishna Mission Home of Service, Benares, 
where he spent the last few months of his 
life. His arrival aroused a great joy and 
enthusiasm among the inmates of the 
Ashrama. Atmananda started taking classes 
on ‘Inspired Talks’, ‘Raja Yoga’, ‘Bhakti 
Yoga’, ‘J iiana Yoga’, ‘Karma Yoga’ and 
other works of Swami Vivekananda. As 
was his system, someone would read the 
passages and he would explain wherever 
necessary. If there was any mistake in 
reading, he would immediately point it out. 
Everyone was amazed to note that he 
remembered most of the passages verbatim. 
In the course of the reading, he would some- 
times refer to some words which were not 
found in the text. However, on consulting 
earlier editions it invariably turned out that 
whatever he had said was correct. Besides 
his brilliant memory and deep insight, his 
pronunciation of English was very distinct 
and accurate. When he recited the poems 
of Swamiji, the whole place would appear as 
if vibrating with a spiritual current. He had 
a special fascination of the ‘The Song of 
the Sannyasin’. He used to advise the 
novices, ‘If you really want to be a monk, 
then from today meditate on each word of 
this poem.’ 52 

52 ♦ Padaprante, p. 173. 
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Atmananda had a very high notion about 
the dramas of Girish Chandra Ghosh. He 
would read as well as take classes on those 
books. Some of his favourite books were : 
Purnacandra , Vilvamangala, Kdldpdhar , 

Nasiram , Caitanya-Lild, NimaLSannyds , 

Pandav-Gourav and Ru pa-Sanatan . About 
Girish Ghosh he said, ‘Such a great poet was 
never before born. Most of his dramas were 
written in a deep spiritual mood. When he 
was under such a mood, he would go on 
reciting and two or three writers would take 
them down. He did not write himself. There 
is a little bit of philosophy in Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth. But a deep philosophical import 
lies hidden in every verse of Girish Babu’s 
dramas. The more the message of the 
Master spreads, the more will people be 
able to understand and appreciate the books 
of Girish Ghosh. The world has not seen 
the like of him.’ 53 

Shukul Maharaj kept a watchful eye on 
the conduct of the monastic brothers at 
Benares also. If he found any anomaly he 
would not hesitate to take appropriate steps. 
Once an old monk told a lie. Hearing this 
Atmananda called the monk and admonished 
him severely, ‘Work can transform even a 
monk into a hypocrite. Such a senior monk 
like you did not feel shy to tell the lie ! If 
possible, give up work and spend a few days 
exclusively in divine contemplation.’ 54 

Although Atmananda enforced a strict 
code of discipline, he was considerate to 
weaker aspirants also. He would sympath- 
etically hear their problems and guide 
them individually. One day a monk asked 
him, ‘Swamiji has permitted us to take rest 
for two hours after the noon meal. Does 
“rest” here imply sleep ?’ Atmananda 
replied with a smile, ‘Swamiji, for sure, did 
not formulate the rules for weaklings like 



53. Vdbodhan, 1356 B.S., p. 529. 

54. Padaprante, p. 174. 



you. What will you do? If you can’t help 
it, have a nap.’ 55 

Shukul Maharaj never rejected the affec- 
tionate gifts given by any devotee or monk, 
notwithstanding his strict vow of non-receiv- 
ing any gift. He would gladly accept the 
presents but would at once send them to the 
general store of the Ashrama for the use 
of all. One day a devout Brahmacharin 
wished to serve him his favourite dish. For 
this purpose he handed over a small amount 
of money to the monk attending on the 
Swami. The dish was prepared and offered 
to Atmananda who was highly delighted. 
He repeatedly praised the preparation and 
lovingly enquired who had arranged for it. 
Out of the money given for this purpose 
there remained a credit balance of one 
anna ! Atmananda advised the attendant to 
buy a photo of Swamiji with that small 
amount. When the photo was brought, he 
became happy like a child and carefully kept 
it near his pillow. The incident is a small 
one but it enables us to have a glimpse of 
the Swami’s loving heart. 56 

Atmananda gradually became very in- 
trospective towards the close of his life. Two 
months prior to his demise he told Swami 
Karunananda, ‘Enough of play ; come, let us 
again retreat to a secluded place by the side 
of the Ganges. I do not like the noise and 
company of people any more.’ 57 He was 
then staying at the ‘Ambika Dham’ close to 
which was a thick bush in those days. By 
arranging a few bricks and stones under the 
fig tree he prepared a seat on which he 
would be found lost in meditation for long 
hours. When this ‘secret seat’ became 
known to others, he moved further deep to- 
wards north east corner of the hospital’s 
Ward no. 10. Nobody dared to disturb him 
there as the place was infested with sankes. 
However, his intense contemplative mood 
inspired everybody to dive deep within. 

55. Udbodhan, 1356 B.S., p. 528. 

56* Padaprante, p. 176. 

57* Udbodhan, 1356 B.S., p. 532. 
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Swami Shuddhananda arrived in Benares 
at this time. Atmananda was very happy 
to be once again in the company of his dear 
old friend. He opened his heart to Shuddh- 
ananda, ‘I am sick of useless talks and dis- 
cussions. How I wish to see worship, spiri- 
tual practices, bhajan, recitation of hymns 
etc. going on everywhere !’ Sometimes he 
would observe, ‘Incapable as I am, I can- 
not do any thing myself here. I do not 
therefore like the idea of being in an active 
centre. However, I am here in obedience 
to the dictates of Swami Shivanandaji. I 
wish I could lead a solitary life in a place 
like Hardwar situated on the banks of the 
Ganges. But now I have not the strength to 
go about for alms or draw water. If some- 
one would live with me and help me a little, 
I could cook my food .’ 58 

Atmananda and Shuddhananda lived hap- 
pily together for a few days. One day both of 
them walked a long distance to the out- 
skirts of the city to pay homage to Swami 
Akhandananda (a direct disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna) who was then staying there. 
Soon after that both the Swamis fell ill. 
Everyone took it for ordinary influenza. But 
Atmananda declared, ‘Swamiji is calling 
me ; now he will sacrifice his goat. My 
fever is not a simple one. It is a case of 
either typhoid or pneumonia.’ Actually, his 
statement proved true. Shuddhananda 
recovered shortly, whereas Atmananda’s con- 
dition deteriorated. 

Even on his death bed Atmananda main- 
tained his spirit of renunciation as bright as 
ever. Without anybody’s help he would 
somehow walk to the washroom holding to 
the walls. His bedding consisted of an old 
sataranci (a coarse cotton carpet), a clean 
towel, a pillow and a thick sheet for cover- 
ing the body. One day while he was away 
in the washroom, the attendant spread a new 
mattress on his bed. On his return Atm- 
ananda felt very unhappy to see the soft 

^ m mm ■ — 1 » 
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bed. He reprimanded the attendant, ‘Won’t 
you let me die in peace ? If that be your 
wish, then please leave this place. I don’t 
want your service.’ As the attendant beg- 
ged pardon, he asked him, ‘What is the use 
of this for a dying monk ? Will you remove 
it please ?’ Seeing the attendant still delib- 
erating, he could not stand any longer and 
lay down on the bare floor. He returned to 
the bed only after the mattress was removed. 
The next day Swami Akhandananda came 
to see him. At the affectionate request of 
this venerable monk and the entreaties of 
his monastic brothers Atmananda finally 
relented and agreed to use the mattress . 59 
He was a Sannyasin in the truest sense of 
the term. Once a lady asked him, ‘Maharaj, 
are you a Brahmin ?’ ‘I am a Sannyasin,’ 
was the Swami’s answer. The question was 
repeated thrice only to be met with the 
same answer . 60 He would not keep any 
article other than bare necessities. Shuddh- 
ananda related an interesting event in this 
regard : 

Soon after my arrival at Benares, one day 
he brought to me a trunk and after handing over 
its key requested me to keep it. The trunk had 
in it two good warm wrappers which he might 
have got as presents from Swami Brahmananda 
and the Holy Mother. ‘Did not Swamiji 
formulate the rule,’ he observed, ‘that a monk 
should give away all that he has to the president 
of the Order? Please send these things to him 
and relieve me from the anxieties they involve 
in taking care of them. I shall get a cheap 
Balaposh (a kind of thin quilt-like wrapper) made 
for me and use that in the coming winter.’ 611 

Just a few days before his passing away 
a Brahmacharin attending on him impor- 
tunately requested him to say something 
about his visions. After remaining silent for 
sometime Atmananda at last said : 

I never experienced any vision in the ordinary 
sense of the term. However, I saw a divine 



59* Padaprante, p. 177. 

60. Udbodhan, 1356 B.S., p. 530-31. 
61 • Prabuddha Bharat a, 1923, p. 436. 
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dream. ... One night I lay down to sleep 
dwelling on the thought, ‘Nothing has been 
attained, this life has gone in vain.’ I was not 
really asleep. Suddenly I saw a pair of luminous 
footprints before me. I could not recognize them 
at that time — later I understood that they were 
the footprints of the Holy Mother. As I was 
gazing at them, unlimited light emanated from the 
footmarks and engulfed me. I felt as if I was 
submerged in it. I know not how long I was 
in that state, but I was in inexpressible bliss. I 
felt as secure and happy as a child in the lap 
of its mother. It appeared to me that I was 
going to a very distant place — I cannot say 
whether the T was there, everything got mixed 
up. The intoxication of that bliss lasted for a 
long time. Later I pondered for a long time, 
'Was it a reality or a dream ?’ To this day I 
have not come to a definite conclusion. Perhaps 
it was a dream but I still get the taste of that 
supreme bliss, for that alone the mind still 

yearns.Q2 

Atmananda’s fever gradually developed 
into broncho-pneumonia. Despite the sin. 
cere efforts of a team of reputed doctors, 
his condition deteriorated. His body be. 
came extremely weak and his organ of hear- 
ing ceased to function properly. Dr. Amar 
Babu, the senior physician, very lovingly 
looked after the Swami and visited him quite 
frequently in spite of his numerous profes- 
sional engagements. Swami Swaprakash- 
ananda and several other monastic inmates 
of the Ashrama nursed him with great love 
and care. But the disease showed no sign 
of abatement. At last the final day came 
on Friday the 12th October, 1923. Swami 
Akhandananda arrived and sitting near the 
bed, started chanting the holy names in a 
loud voice. Atmananda gracefully entered 
into Mahasamadhi at 7.25 p.m. On the 



following morning his mortal body was 
decorated with flowers, garlands etc. and 
taken to the Manikarnika Ghat to be im- 
mersed in the Ganges. Akhandanandaji 
accompanied the procession and proposed to 
arrange a bhdnddrd (feast) on the follow- 
ing full moon (kojagari purnima) day. Shu- 
ddhananda wrote a long letter to Swami 
Shivananda giving details of Atmananda’s 
last days. After hearing everything Shiv- 
anandaji remarked, ‘Shukul Maharaj was a 
Mahapurusha (great soul).’ 63 
In conclusion, let us quote the editorial 
comments of Prabuddha Bharata published 
after his demise : ‘Everyone who came in 
close contact with the Swami felt the silent 
influence of his unassuming and saintly 
character and loved and respected him. He 
combined in his life the hard rigour and 
discipline of an ascetic with the quiet in- 
ward disposition of a Yogi. And every 
minute detail of his activity was a clear 
demonstration and proof of that particular 
phase of his personality. Though naturally 
of a retired bent of mind, he never spared 
himself when the Mission authorities asked 
for his service for the good of others. He 
was, truly speaking, a genuine worker and 
could not tolerate the idea of doing a thing 
haphazardly. Sincerity of purpose, obedi- 
ence to authorities and above all the spirit 
of renunciation— the keynote of his life— lent 
a special grandeur to his character. By his 
death the Mission has sustained a loss which 
it will be impossible to make good.’ 64 

( Concluded ) 



63- ibid, p. 178. 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF JIVA GOSVAMIN 

PROF. RANJTT KUMAR ACHARJEE 

His Hf e great masters of Vaisnava faith and philos- 



Jlva Gosvamin, who flourished shortly 
after Sri Caitanya, was a great Vaisnava 
apostle and one of the six Vrndavana 
Gosvamins of the Caitanya sect of Bengal 
Vaisnavism. He was the only son of 
Vallabha (alias Anupama), younger brother 
of Rupa and Sanatana. The date of his 
birth is uncertain. JIva was only five years 
old when his father died. It is generally 
held that he never saw Sri Caitanya. How- 
ever, according to a well-known Bengali 
work, JIva had the direct blessing of Sri 
Caitanya at Ramakeli when he was only 
two years old . 1 In his boyhood he was 
greatly influenced by the extraordinary 
asceticism and deep devotion of his illus- 
trious uncles Rupa and Sanatana, which in- 
fused in his mind a strong desire for 
ascetic life. A combination of profound 
scholarship and sharp intelligence character- 
ized his academic career. Within a short 
time, he acquired proficiency in grammar, 
rhetoric, kavya and sm.nl . After the com- 
pletion of his studies at his native place, he 
left for Navadvlpa, the centre of learning 
in those days, where he met Nityananda, a 
close associate of Sri Caitanya. He visited 
different spots associated with the holy 
memory of Sri Caitanya. Then he left for 
Benares where he studied Vedanta under the 
able guidance of the renowned scholar 
Madhusudana Vacaspati. Within four or 
five years JIva became well versed in 
Vedanta in its various ramifications. 

Therefater he set out for Vrndavana to 
join his uncles Rupa and Sanatana, who by 
this time had come to be recognized as the 

1* Sankar Nath Roy, Bharater Sadhaka 
(Bengali) (Calcutta: Prachi Publication, 1366 

B.S.) vol. 5, p. 168. 



ophy. Under the competent guidance of 
Rupa and Sanatana, JIva devotedly studied 
various scriptural texts, especially Vaisnava 
literature, and in no time became well- 
grounded in both Vaisnava theory and 
practice. He also assisted, so it is said, 
Rupa Gosvamin in his composition of 
Bhakti-rasamn a -sindhu and other literary 
efforts for the cause of Caitanyaism. The 
Vaisnava inclination latent in him from his 
very boyhood blossomed forth magnificently 
when he came into close contact with the 
luminous personalities of Rupa and 
Sanatana. Thereafter he led the arduous 
life of a recluse and scholar. 

It is said that JIva Gosvamin once 
defeated Sri Vallabha Bhatta, a south Indian 
Vaisnava scholar belonging to the Visnu- 
svami sect, in exegetical disputation for which 
he was reprimanded by his uncles ; for 
according to them, this did not fit in well 
with Vaisnava modesty and discipline. It 
is also popularly believed that the great 
Mugal emperor Akbar once met JIva Gos- 
vamin and was deeply impressed by his 
extraordinary scholarship and profound 
devotion to Sri Krsna. Akbar was so moved 
that he liberalized some of the prohibitions 
against the religious activities of the 
Hindus . 2 

When Rupa and Sanatana passed away, 
the responsibility of consolidating the entire 
Vaisnava community of Vrndavana and 
guiding seekers of God in the path of 
Bhakti devolved on JIva Gosvamin. In 
course of time, he became the dominant 
figure in the vanguard of the Vaisnava 
movement in Vrndavana and Bengal. He 
was the moving spirit behind the propaga- 
tion of Bhakti-sastra of the Vrndavana Gos- 

2. ibid , pp. 180-81. 
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vamins in Bengal through his able and 
devoted disciples, Srinivasa Acarya, Narot- 
tama and Syamananda. He soon came to 
be considered the sole authority and highest 
court of appeal in all doctrinal matters. 
He passed away probably in the year 1596 
A.D. 

Principal works 

JIva Gosvamin wrote on almost all the 
branches of Vaisnava Sastra following the 
footsteps of his illustrious uncles, Sanatana 
and Rupa, and gave Bengal Vaisnavism a 
sound metaphysical foundation. His early 
philosophical training at Benares fitted him 
well for the task of giving an elaborate and 
a systematic exposition of the religio-meta- 
physical tenets of Bengal Vaisnavism. He 
was a prolific, versatile and voluminous 
writer who, according to the Bhakti-ratm- 
kara composed more than twenty different 
works. Of all his works, Sat-Sandarbha 
which is also designated Bhdgavata-Sandar- 
bha * by the author himself, contains the 
entire theology and philosophy of the Bengal 
Vaisnavism in a systematic fashion. It con- 
sists of six discourses called Tattva-san- 
dardha, Bhagavat-sandardha, Paramatma- 
sandarbha, Srlkrsna-sandarbha, Bhakti- 
sandarbha and Priti-sandarbha. Evidently, 
the Sat-sandarbhas are not the products of 
dry intellectual exercises like discursive 
reasoning and logic chopping. On the con- 
trary, in these discourses the philosophical 
views of Bengal Vaisnavism are interwoven 
with the details of its devotional practices 
and mysticism. True to the spirit of 
Vaisnava modesty, JIva did not claim any 
originality for whatever he wrote, yet his 
Sat-Sandarbha ‘betrays a systematic plan 
and execution, as well as originality in its 
ideas and methods’. As has been rightly 
observed, ‘To JIva Gosvamin belonged the 
whole heritage of Vaisnava philosophical 
thought, upon which, as a matter of fact, 
he freely draws, besides utilizing Sruti 



(chiefly Upanisadic) and Purana texts ; and 
no important proposition is laid down which 
is not supported by some such text.’ 3 On 
the basis of these texts, he raised a meta- 
physical system, which merits special con- 
sideration in view of its originality of 
exposition and profundity of penetration. 

The Bhagavata Purana is the principal 
source of inspiration for the Bengal School 
of Vaisnavism which regards it as the most 
authoritative scripture. JIva Gosvamin wrote 
a running commentary on it entitled Bha- 
gavat Sandarbha which forms the second 
chapter of his principal work, Sat-sandarbha. 
The sole objective of this magnum opus of 
JIva as indicated by the author himself, is 
to establish that Krsna is the only tattva or 
Reality— the supreme Godhead and the most 
exclusive object of worship— and that it is 
only through devotion and love that this 
ultimate Reality can be attained. After 
closely examining the different sources of 
knowledge ( pramdnas ) and establishing the 
superiority of the testimony of the Bhaga- 
vata Purana in the first Sandarbha, JIva 
devotes the next three Sandarbhas, namely 
Bhagavat, Paramatma and Krsna Sandarbhas 
to the exposition of the nature of the su- 
preme Reality. The last two Sandarbhas are 
mainly concerned with PritI (love) and 
Bhakti (devotion) as the means for the 
attainment of the supreme Godhead. To 
give an adequate account of the philosophy 
of JIva Gosvamin would require more than 
one treatise, and hence our attention has 
to be restricted here to some major aspects 
of his thought contained in the first three 
Sandarbhas, leaving aside Srikrsna, Priti 
and Bhakti Sandarbhas wherein the theol- 
ogy and devotional praxis of Bengal 
Vaisnavism have been elaborated in meti- 
culous detail. 

In the Tattva-Sandarbha, JIva examines 

3 * Dr. S. K. De, Early History of the 
Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengal (Cal- 
cutta: Firma KLM, 1961) p. 256. 
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the pitfalls and limitations of the recognized 
pramanas except Sabda or testimony which 
according to him, consists of revealed words 
(aprakrta.vacana-laksana) and therefore is 
the only valid and authentic source of 
knowledge of the Supreme Reality. The 
other pramanas are either superficial or 
erroneous. The later Vaisnava scholars 
including JIva Gosvamin accepted Sabda in 
a wider sense so as to include, besides the 
Vedas and the Upanisads, the Itihasas and 
Puranas, and regarded these as equally 
authentic and dependable sources of knowl- 
edge. Between the Itihasa and the Purana, 
the latter is to be preferred, and among the 
large number of Purapas representing dif- 
ferent schools and sects, Srimad.Bhaga- 
vatam is acclaimed to be the greatest and 
most authoritative of all the scriptures, for 
it elucidates the quintessence of the lumi- 
nous thoughts of the Vedas and the Upani- 
sads. ‘The theory of the school, thus 
believes that the themes of the Brahma- 
putra and the Bhagavatam respectively 
are identical, for what appeared to Vyasa’s 
mind in a subtle shape and was expressed 
by him in the form of brief Sutras, is alleged 
to have been amplified in the Bhagavatam 
in the form of extensive Bhasya on these 
Sutras .’ 4 

The Absolute Reality or Bhagavat 

In the Bhagavatam the Absolute Reality 
has been described in the following way : 
‘The knowers of Truth say that the supreme 
non-dual Reality is called by different names 
such as Brahman, Paramatman and 
Bhagavan .’ 5 

This verse is said to sum up the Bhaga- 
vata concept of the Absolute Reality and 

L ibid, pp. 262-63. 
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has been accepted by Jiva Gosvamin as 
the central theme of his first three Sandarb- 
has. The Absolute Reality* according to 
him is therefore the advaya-jnana-tattva. As 
this is the pivot round which the Vaisnava 
concept of the Absolute Reality as 
expounded by Jiva Gosvamin revolves, it 
is of cardinal importance to understand the 
significance of the expression. According 
to him advaya-jnana-tattva does not mean 
the non-dual, indeterminate, nirguna 
Brahman of the Advaita Vedanta of 
Sarhkara. The tattva or the Absolute 
Reality which is the heart or essence of all 
things and beings is self-existent, pure con- 
sciousness ( cideka-rupa ) and self-luminous 
(sva-prakasa) . The Absolute Reality is 
‘advaya’ which though literally means ‘with- 
out a second’, really signifies ‘that like it 
there is no second tattva or Reality’, or 
there exists no other reality which is similar 
to it in any respect. Jiva Gosvamin, follow- 
ing the Upanisadic teachings, regards the 
Supreme Reality as the most perfect embodi- 
ment of sat (absolute existence), cit (abso- 
lute consciousness, implying non-material- 
ity), ananda (absolute bliss)— sacchid - 
ananda-svarupa. According to Jiva Gosv- 
amin, an infinite number of energies or 
saktis inhere in It and they cannot exist 
without the ultimate Substratum . 6 In his 
Sarva-Saftivadirii, Jiva Gosvamin further 
elucidates that the Absolute Reality is a 
synthetic unity and is therefore devoid of all 
the three kinds of difference ( bheda ) 
namely, Svajatiya-bheda (difference between 
two objects of the same species), Vijatiya- 
bheda (difference between two different 
species) and Svagata-bheda (internal or in- 
trinsic difference within each object). Accord- 
ing to Jiva Gosvamin, difference {bheda) 
implies the existence of at least two inde- 
pendent and self-subsistent entities but the 



6 * Jiva Gosvamin, T attva-Sandarbha (Vara- 
nasi : Achyuta Granthamala Karyalaya) pp. 
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Jiva (individual Self) which shares the same 
essence of cit or consciousness along with 
the Supreme Reality, and the material uni- 
verse possessing just the opposite essence 
of the Supreme Reality are not self-evolved 
and self-dependent (svayamsiddha ) . They 
solely depend on the Absolute Reality for 
their existence and status and thus cannot be 
the source of difference of the first two 
types. The Ultimate Reality is devoid of 
Svagata-bheda or internal difference also. In 
spite of the apparent plurality in it the 
Absolute Reality is essentially a unity. The 
advaya-jndna-tattva of Jiva Gosvamin is the 
supreme Divine Personality, the ultimate 
goal of man’s religious and spiritual endeav- 
ours ( parama purus artha ) . Thus, the Real- 
ity is both religious and philosophic Abso- 
lute. 

Three concepts of the Absolute Reality 

Having explained the concept of the 
Bhagavat, Jiva Gosvamin in his Bhagavat- 
Sandarbha elucidates the three-fold aspect 
of Bhagavat— the highest and most perfect 
manifestation of the advaya.jnana-tattva— as 
Brahman, Paramatman and Bhagavat, 
understood according to the capacity 
of realization of the devotee. ‘The three 
names Brahman, Bhagavan and Paramat- 
man are used in accordance with the em- 
phasis that is put on the different aspects 
of the total composite meaning, thus, as any 
one of the special aspects of God appears 
to the mind of the devotee, he associates it 
with the name of Brahman, Bhagavan or 
Paramatman .’ 7 Thus it is apparent that 
these three aspects of the Supreme Reality 
are simply Its three dimensions or grada- 
tions, and not distinct entities. 

Of these. Brahman is the indeterminate, 
unqualified (nirvisesa) state of the Absolute 
Reality. It signifies the state of pure con- 

7* Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, A History of Indian 
Philosophy (Cambridge University Press, 1961) 
vol. 4, p. 396. 



sciousness not characterized by particular 
attributes. At the moment of deep intuitive 
realization, the devotee realizes that his own 
self is in essence pure consciousness ident- 
ical with the nature of Brahman. Brahman, 
according to Jiva Gosvamin, is not the 
Ultimate Reality but simply the unqualified 
and undifferentiated state of the Supreme 
Reality, the Bhagavat, which represents the 
highest Being in the hierarchy of the spiri- 
tual manifestations, the most perfect person 
in whom all the attributes are most perfectly 
developed. Thus Bhagavat is the full mani- 
festation with all divine energies ( sa-saktika 
avirbhava ), while Brahman is an imperfect 
and incomplete manifestation of the Supreme 
Reality (asamyag avirbhava) and has been 
picturesquely described as the bodily lustre 
( tanubha ), the effulgent light of Conscious- 
ness-Bliss surrounding Bhagavat. Bhagavat 
is the a ft gin (Principal), Brahman is the 
anga (subsidiary) of Bhagavat (Krsna). 
This is illustrated by Krsna’s statement in 
the Gita, ‘I am the support of Brahman .’ 8 
This distinction, Jiva Gosvamin explains, is 
not like that between two independent 
entities, the Absolute Reality being one and 
indivisible. The apparent distinction arises 
from the degree of realization of the two 
kinds of devotees following two different 
paths, namely, Jnana and Bhakti. This by 
implication suggests the superiority of 
Bhakti over Jnana as a means of attaining 
the complete vision of the Ultimate Reality. 
This is one of the distinctive features of 
Bengal Vaisnavism. 

Paramatman, as Jiva Gosvamin explains 
in his Paramatma-Sandarbha, is the partial 
appearance of the Absolute Reality condi- 
tioned by Jiva-Sakti and. by Maya-£akti 
which controls all beings and their move- 
ments. Paramatman is thus that phase of 
the Supreme Godhead which is the indwell- 
ing spirit and the inner ruler ( antaryamin ) 

8 ' fe srfacjTf ... I 

Bhagavad-Gtta 14.27. 
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of the conscious JIvas and also immanent 
in the non-conscious PrakrtI thus making 
the evolution of the universe possible. In 
short, it is the presiding Deity of the con- 
scious beings and the material universe. 
‘Both the subtle JIvas and the subtle ma- 
terial powers of the universe emanate from 
Paramatman, from whom both the conscious 
and the unconscious parts of the universe 
are produced. Paramatman, considered in 
Himself, may be taken as the agent of the 
production ( nimitta-karana ), whereas in 
association with His powers. He may be 
regarded as the material cause of the uni- 
verse ( upadtim-karana ) . 9 

Bhagavat and His Saktis or powers 

Refuting the Advaita concept of Nirguna 
and NirviSesa Brahman, Jiva Gosvamin in 
his Bhagavat-Sandarbha discusses elabor- 
ately the nature of the divine energies or 
Saktis which reside really and eternally in 
the Bhagavat in an intimate and inseparable 
relation of inherence. Sakti is not different 
from the Absolute Reality just as the burn- 
ing property of fire is indistinguishable from 
fire. This suggests that the Saktis are not 
adventitious but essential potencies of the 
Absolute Reality which are therefore 
natural ( svabhavika ) to it, though unthink- 
able (acintya), being themselves inscrutable 
and beyond the reach of common human 
comprehension. The relation between the 
Bhagavat and his manifold powers is that 
of Saktimat and Sakti, powerholder and 
power. Sakti, as the potency of the Sakti- 
mat, has no independent existence apart from 
the substratum and constitutes an identical 
non-dual unity with the Supreme Reality. 
But the Supreme Reality remains transcen- 
dental without being affected by the world 
of multiplicity which is the creation of His 
Sakti. Thus Sakti is identical with as well 



9* A History of Indian Philosophy, vol. 4, 
p. 403. 



as different from Saktimat ; the relationship 
is one of identity and difference, or to be 
precise, identity-in-difference. But the co- 
existence of these two contradictory features 
in this peculiar relationship is a very un- 
usual phenomenon which defies logical resol- 
ution and therefore is inconceivable 
(acintya). Thus, the relation is an ‘incon- 
ceivable identity-in-difference’ ( acintya - 
bhedabheda ), a term by which the whole 
philosophy of Caitanya’s school is known. 

The Sakti or Divine Energy of the 
Bhagavat is viewed in three aspects and is 
accordingly grouped into three classes, 
namely, svarupa (or para) sakti— essential 
and intrinsic power ; jiva (or tatastha) 
sakti— peripheral power ; and rmya (or 
Bahiraiiga) sakti— extraneous power. 
Svarupa-Sakti is the power or energy which 
the Absolute Reality possesses by virtue 
of His ultimate nature. Now, since 
the essence of the Absolute Reality is 
Being, Consciousness and Joy, His inher- 
ent energy must consist all these three in 
a synthetic unity, or in other words ; it is 
that energy (sakti) which constitutes the 
intrinsic perfect selfhood of the Bhagavat. 
It is also called Antaranga-Sakti on account 
of its being inseparable from him. The 
Svarupa-Sakti, which is otherwise called ciu 
sakti, is ‘a centripetal force of concentra- 
tion and inwardization whereby not only the 
whole is apprehended in its integrity as 
individual unity but also every element of the 
whole as the whole itself in an essential as- 
pect of being It may thus be called a capacity 
to intuit the many as one and the one as 
many, as a capacity to realize the spirit as 
a true spiritual unity obliterating all fixed 
distinctions and resolving distinctions into 
internal spiritual relations .’ 10 

The Svarupa-Sakti has three aspects 



Dr. S. K. Maitra, ‘Caitanya (Acintya- 
Bhedabheda)’ in History of Philosophy , Eastern 
and Western (London: George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., 1957) vol. 1, p. 363. 
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namely, samdhini, samvit and hlddini, cor- 
responding respectively to His nature as sat, 
cit and arnnda. Samdhirii is the ‘energy of 
existence of the self-existent being’, and it 
is by virtue of this energy the Jiva and 
Prakrti are sustained. By sarhvit-iakti the 
Absolute Reality knows, becomes self-con- 
scious and makes others possessed of 
knowledge. The last but most important 
is hladini-sakti which is Bhagavat’s energy 
of infinite bliss by which he enjoys and 
makes others enjoy bliss. These three can- 
not be separated from one another, but their 
proportion may differ in the different mani- 
festations of the Divine. The Bengal school 
of Vaisnavism assigns hlddini a place of 
prominence, for according to its view, 
hlddini includes and transcends the other 
two. ‘The prominence given to the Hladini 
&akti explains the peculiar standpoint of 
Bengal Vaisnavism which conceives that its 
deity is essentially composed of infinite bliss, 
which is his highest attribute and which 
necessarily involves the other attributes of 
knowledge and existence .* 11 

Now we come to the second power. 
Maya-Sakti is that aspect of Bhagavat’s 
power which is insentient and material 
(jada), as opposed to Cit-Sakti or Svarupa- 
gakti. It cannot operate without Svarupa- 
Sakti. Paramatman is the displayer of 
Maya-Sakti through which Bhagavat reveals 
Him as the insentience of the inanimate 
world. Maya-Sakti is extraneous to his 
essence and is therefore called Bahiranga- 
gakti, which is thus ‘a centrifugal force of 
self-dispersion and self-alienation in the 
Lord whereby the spiritual appears as in- 
sentient and purely material and the integral 
total point of view gives way to one of 
atomistic pluralism and particularism .’ 12 

The third power of the Divine, the Jiva- 
Sakti or Tatastha-Sakti, which is distinct 
from both Svarupa-Sakti and Maya-Sakti, is 



li* Vaisnava Faith and Movement , p. 280. 
i 2 * Dr. S. K. Maitra, op. cit. p. 363. 



that aspect of Sakti which the Bhagavat dis- 
plays in his role of Paramatman assuming 
the form of limited finite selves or spirits. 
In other words, it is represented by countless 
centres of consciousness called Jlvas—the 
spiritual monads, or selves. The expression 
‘Tatastha-Sakti’ suggests the dual nature of 
the finite spirit as belonging to both earth 
and heaven at the same time. (Tatastha 
literally means situated on river bank, some- 
thing in between the river water and the dry 
land and partaking the characteristics of 
both.) 

Jiva , Jagat and Bhagavat 

In the Paramatma-Sandarbha, the Jiva or 
individual spirit is described as the finest, 
indivisible conscious entity which is an in- 
finitesimal part (ajiua) of the Bhagavat, 
atomic in size ( anu ) and infinite in number. 
The Bhagavat or the Supreme Reality 
through His Jiva-Sakti multiplies into finite 
selves. The Jiva is not an aggregate of 
consciousness arising out of the amalgama- 
tion of the material particles as expounded 
by the materialists. It is a conscious prin- 
ciple itself with a distinct self-awareness 
which, however, is different from the 
empirical ego. Jiva is self-luminous .having 
the capacity of. revealing others. It is an 
unchanging, abiding principle retaining its 
identity in the midst of all differences. In 
its essential nature, Jiva is pure ( hitya nir - 
mala) possessing the natural tendency of 
resolving into a part of the Paramatman 
(paramdtmika-sesa-svabhavah) . But owing 
to its association with the physical body, 
Jiva is deluded by the allurements and ma- 
noeuvres of the Maya-Sakti. Nevertheless, 
owing to its ultimate affinity with the 
Supreme Reality, Jiva possesses the capacity 
of being emancipated from bondage and, on 
the attainment of liberation, it ceases to be 
overpowered by Maya-Sakti. 

According to all schools of Vaisnavism 
including the followers of Bengal 
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Vaisnavism, the experience of the world is 
not unreal, and the world is a real creation, 
a real transformation of the Supreme Real- 
ity by way of Self-limitation into the insen- 
tience of the inanimate material world and 
self-multiplication into the consciousness of 
the finite selves, Paramatman, by the 
exercise of His Maya-Sakti, brings into be- 
ing the material universe and he is also the 
divine agent of its sustenance and dissolu- 
tion. Maya is therefore responsible for the 
evolution of all cosmic categories and 
PrakrtI or pradhana which is their root. 
From what has been discussed above as 
regards the creation of the world of things 
and beings, it is evident that Bengal 
Vaisnavism upholds both sat karya.vada and 
parindma-vada (real transformation) as 
against vivarta-vdda, the doctrine of illusory 
transformation advocated in Samkara’s 
Advaita Vedanta. 

But the most crucial question is : if JIva 
is an arnsa or part of the Supreme Reality, 
then how are we to explain the relation 
between the individual self and the Paramat- 
man? Again, if the universe is a real 
transformation of the Supreme Reality, does 
it not affect the unity and immutability of 
His Being? How does the Supreme Spiri- 
tual Reality appear as the insentience of the 



material world ? In reply to this, Bengal 
Vaisnavism expounds the doctrine of 
‘Inexplicable identity-in-difference ( acintya - 
bhedabhedaY already referred to. Jiva 
Gosvamin after elaborate examination in his 
Sandarbhas and Sarva-Samvadim holds that 
the relation between Jiva and Jagat on the 
one hand, and Bhagavat on the other hand 
is one of acintya.bhedabheda. It is transcen- 
dental and superlogical and therefore not 
amenable to human understanding. By 
qualifying the relation with the word 
‘ acintya the Bengal school of Vaisnavism 
has introduced a mystic element into the 
philosophical concept. 

The' philosophy expounded by Jiva 
Gosvamin in his Sat-Sandarbha contains 
elements which may be characterized as 
idealistic, theological and mystical. Thus his 
philosophy meets man’s moral, spiritual, emo- 
tional and practical needs and aspirations. 
It does not regard life and its values, spiri- 
tual striving and goal as illusory. Overall, 
it cannot be denied that Jiva Gosvamin has 
built a philosophical edifice of intricate 
beauty and basic unity which, being one of 
the latest additions to Vedanta, has incor- 
porated into it some of the best points of 
other schools. 



HOW TO STUDY SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

BR. SHUDDHA CH AIT ANY A 



The word study evokes images of a 
teacher in a classroom, of homework assign- 
ments and stacks of paperwork. We may 
think of it too as the process of acquiring 
mere book-knowledge and recall Sri Rama- 
krishna’s injunction to eat the mangoes 
rather than waste time in counting the trees. 
But study, when directed to sacred scripture 
and pursued in the right spirit, is an integral 

5 



part of spiritual life. Patanjali, in his 
Yoga-Sutra, lists svddhydya or study as. one 
of the essential preliminaries of yoga 
sadhana. It is with a view to achieving some 
self-improvement in this area that we want 
to proceed. 

The question is, how to study Swami 
Vivekananda. We have to mark at the out- 
set the difference between devotional read- 
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ing and analytical, discriminative reading or 
study. The purpose of devotional reading 
is to evoke religious feelings ; the purpose 
of study, on the other hand, is to clarify 
ideas and deepen the understanding. The 
one is passive ; the other more active and 
participatory. The benefits of the one are 
immediate, but short-lived-feelings are 
transient. The benefits of serious study are 
more long lasting. One must always remem- 
ber . the psychological truth that thought 
creates feeling, and hence the inculcation of 
thought and idea is of primary importance. 

In outlining a method of study I want to 
begin with an approach to one particular 
aspect or protion of The Complete Works 
of Swami Vivekananda , be it the letters, the 
conversations, or any particular set of lec- 
tures. Let us take, for instance, Karma 
Yoga — a slim volume in ninety-one pages. 

. . . One could go to great lengths exploring 
the ideas in this book and a wide variety 
of study projects could be suggested. But 
before undertaking any advanced project one 
has to become thoroughly familiar with the 
contents of the book. We have to begin 
by reading the book— and this is where 
problems begin. 

Most people think they know how to read, 
but they don’t. Reading, like thinking, is a 
skilled occupation and requires some 
methodology to achieve the best results. I 
want to suggest an elementary five-step 
technique that can be utilized in any serious 
study. It is popularly known among col- 
lege students as the SQ3R method— survey, 
question, read, recite, review— and will en- 
able one to better understand, assimilate 
and retain the ideas in any book. 

One begins by making a survey and gett- 
ing an overview of the book as a whole. 
Turn to the title page and the table of con- 
tents and carefully note the chapter head- 
ings and sub-titles. Thumb through the book 
and note the format, the layout and the 
principal divisions. Try to get a feeling for 
the general subject, its major parts and their 



mutual relationship. All this will give a 
broad idea of the scope of the material— it 
is a fly-over of the area we are going to 
explore on foot. 

Step number two is to set the book aside 
and question oneself on the subject. In 
the context of Karma Yoga we can marshal 
our ideas about Karma, character, duty, non- 
attachment— the words/concepts that have 
been suggested by the previous survey. This 
step is the most important of the five. As 
the Vedanta says, all knowledge is within ; 
and a person will be amazed to discover 
how much he already knows about the mat- 
ter at hand. It is endlessly instructive to 
wander back through the corridors of mem- 
ory and open those long-forgotten store- 
rooms where countless reels of mental 
videotapes are stacked and gathering dust. 
This exercise of recalling our own fore- 
knowledge may take days or weeks, but it 
is well worth the time when we settle down 
to acquire new information. 

The third step is to read through the book 
from beginning to end. The secret of effec- 
tive reading at this stage is to pay special 
attention to leading words, phrases, and 
sequences of sentences ; that is, to basic con- 
cepts, leading propositions, and arguments 
advanced. This will be especially easy in 
the case of a book like Karma Yoga where 
key words and phrases abound. 

Recitation is the fourth step in the tech- 
nique. In is not enough to keep the informa- 
tion in mind only ; it has to be verbalized. 
This does not mean memorizing by rote 
and then playing back the lessons like a 
record or reciting like a parrot. The point 
is to put the teaching into our own words. 
We have to percolate the principles up 
through our own experience, refurnish them 
with our own illustrations and translate the 
whole into our own language. This is not 
just an exercise in vocalization ; it will help 
in clarifying the understanding and in fix- 
ing the ideas in memory. 

Finally, it is essential to review what 
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has been read. Retention of information is 
hardly possible without repetition ; and this 
is what reviewing is— a renewing of impres- 
sions. This renewal may be effected by a 
contemplative recall of mental images or by 
an actual rereading of the study material. 
The latter will not come as a surprise, for 
any book worth reading once is worth read- 
ing again, and in the case of scriptural clas- 
sics may form the subject of a lifetime 
study. 

If a person follows the above five-step 
method he can rapidly master the material 
in any book. This mastery will provide 
him with a firm information base and a ready 
ability to branch out and undertake other 
more advanced study projects successfully. 

But it will be helpful now to consider a 
more comprehensive, wholistic approach to 
the study of the Complete Works. These 
eight volume of over four thousands pages 
will seem formidable to any student of 
sacred knowledge. He will remember that 
they do not represent the ideology of a 
single doctrinal system, but cover the whole 
spectrum of philosophy and religion. Per- 
haps he will compare Swami Vivekananda 
with other seminal thinkers like Plato or 
Aristotle, and, in imagining the profundity 
of their thinking, intensify his own feels of 
trepidation. He will no doubt hear that the 
Works are like a gem with many facets ; 
that the Swami spoke on many different 
levels, giving rise to apparent contradictions, 
etc... All this is likely to drive the timid 
student to conclude that he can’t hope to 
understand. 

But take heart, dear student ! Brush aside 
such negative thoughts ! They are wholly 
unfounded and it is certainly not impossible 
to grasp the teaching. In the first place, 
as the proverb says, the water is always 
clearest at the source. One should remem- 
ber this with regard to all classics, that they 
are easier of access than the many books 
of learned commentary written upon them. 
Furthermore. Swami Vivekananda came to 



earth to preach the gospel of a new religion. 
If sincere seekers on reading his words can- 
not make out the meaning, then he himself 
has failed in his mission. We do not believe 
that ; on the contrary, we believe that any- 
one can understand the teachings. Need- 
less to say, some thinking is necessary ; but 
first we must evoke that feeling of iraddha 
—faith in the teacher, in the truth of his 
words, and in our own ability to under- 
stand. 

The first prerequisite for a study of the 
Complete Works is to read through the 
entire eight volumes. This might sound like 
an overwhelming assignment, but it isn’t. 
Spending a short two hours a day reading 
approximately one hundred pages, a person 
can go through the entire material in forty 
days; spending three hours a day will en- 
able one to complete the reading in less than 
a month. A certain friend while carrying 
a full course load at college, managed to 
finish the whole set of the Complete Works 
in two weeks. Of course one might say, 
so what? What is the virtue in scanning 
so much type all at once ? But the hidden 
fact is that this is a clue to the enthusiasm 
and intensity of the student’s interest. 
Others, who poke along, barely managing 
to complete one volume in a year, will 
scarcely attain anything in this life. 

But even after a reading of the Complete 
Works a student will find himself in a state 
of confusion. The fact is that there is just 
too much material of wide variety to com- 
prehend by going through volume after 
volume. We feel a need for some system 
of management, some principle of organiz- 
ation that will enable us to arrange and clas- 
sify all the information. If a heavy mon- 
soon rain falls on barren ground it will run 
off in every direction, causing erosion and 
floods ; but if the ground is prepared the 
water can be contained. It is only when 
there is a proper system of drains, canals, 
storage tanks and reservoirs that the water 
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from on high can be directed to serve the 
tillers of the land. 

Of all the systems of approach to the 
study of the Complete Works it is the 
chronological that stands out at the best. 
This is the method that will enable us to 
appreciate and fully comprehend the mess- 
age of Swami Vivekananda. In following 
this method, the first step is to prepare a 
table listing all the separate letters, lectures, 
and conversations one after another in the 
order of their occurrence. This may sound 
like a mechanical and tedious process ; on 
the contrary, it will require a good bit of 
detective work and investigative thinking. In 
fact, the preparation of the chronological 
table is a significant study project in itself 
that is immensely beneficial. 

There are several strong selling points for 
using the chronological approach to the 
study of the Complete Works. In the first 
place, it enables one to form departments 
of thought. Each department, labelled by 
month and year, will contain one set of 
materials; the letters and lectures of 1894 
will be one set, those of 1895 another set 
and so on. This temporal arrangement of 
material divides it up into manageable parts; 
this, in turn, facilitates learning and memory. 
In fact, the whole science of memory cul- 
ture can be applied with amazing results to 
the chronologically ordered Works. 

Another benefit in the chronological ap- 
proach is that it enables one to trace the 
development of Swami ji’s message and the 
evolution of his thought. That the Swami 
did struggle through stage after stage of 
growth in his thinking seems obvious from 
the reading of his letters and lectures. For 
instance, we read in one letter to E.T. Sturdy 
dated 31st October, 1895, ‘Just now two 
young gentlemen, Mr. Silverlock and his 
friend, left . . . both of them want to know 
the rituals of my creed ! This opened my 
eyes. The world in general must have some 
form ... It is absolutely necessary to form 

some ritual and have a Church t . , That is 



to say, we must fix on some ritual as fast 
as we can . . . We will fix something grand, 
from birth to death of a man. A mere loose 
system of philosophy gets no hold on man- 
kind/ These remarks, taken in the light 
of Swamiji’s later teachings, will throw us 
into confusion until we read in a letter dated 
2nd November 1895, ‘I think you are right; 
we shall work on our own lines and let 
things grow.’ Evidently Sturdy had ques- 
tioned Swamiji’s view and Swamiji, thinking 
the matter through again, had decided 
against it. Here then we see an evolution, 
a struggle for clarity and purpose and defi- 
nition that runs throughout the Works. 

A third advantage to the progressive, 
evolutionary approach to the study of the 
Works is that it enables us to resolve cer- 
tain apparent contradictions. There is a 
popular notion that Swamiji’s writings are 
a mine of self-contradiction and that it is 
difficult to penetrate and evaluate his true 
position on this or that issue. One writer, 
in an introduction to a collection of Vivek- 
ananda’s teachings says, ‘Vivekananda was 
the last person in the world to worry about 
formal consistency. He almost always spoke 
extempore, fired by the circumstances of the 
moment, addressing himself to the condi- 
tion of a particular group of hearers, react- 
ing to the intent of a certain question. That 
was his nature—and he was supremely in- 
different if his words of today seemed to 
contradict those of yesterday/ 1 Now, it is 
true that there are certain apparent con- 
tradictions in Swamiji’s teachings. For 
instance, in 1896 and 1897 he often 
spoke about the necessity of following 
the ‘line of least resistance’ in religious 
development as the natural and easy way to 
progress. But in a conversation with Sister 
Nivedita in 1899 he says, ‘I have been think- 
ing for days about that line of least resis- 
tance, and it is a base fallacy ... as for me 

1* Teachings of Swami Vivekananda (Cal- 
cutta; Advaita Ashrama, 1976), p. 37, 
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I’m never going to think of it again .’ 2 This 
apparent contradiction, if it can ever be 
called such, is completely resolved by the 
chronological approach. We clearly see that 
Swamiji had, on mature thought, simply 
changed his opinion on this subject. 

Another benefit of the chronology is that 
it can be easily meshed with the biography; 
one will complement and enhance the other. 
If I read The Song of the Sannyasin’ for 
instance, by itself, I will attain one 
degree of happiness ; but if I also read the 
biography and reminiscences of that day 
along with the letters written before and 
after— all this will add a richness to my ap- 
preciation of the poem. What is being sug- 
gested here is that references to the relevant 
portions of the Life, the Reminiscences and 
other works be dovetailed into the chro- 
nology along with the letters and lectures; 
thus, we will be directed first to read a 
letter, then a lecture, then a poem, then a 
portion of the biography, etc. Proceeding in 
this way, a fuller picture of Swamiji’s life 
and thought will emerge. 

I have tried to catalogue some of the 
benefits of following the chronological ap- 
proach in the study of the Complete Works. 
It is obvious that we need some system to 
comprehend and organize the immense 
amount of material contained therein. The 



2. Reminiscences of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1961), p. 273. 



progressive, day-by-day arrangement will 
serve that need well. 

In conclusion I want to make two points. 
The first is that reading and study are 
learned skills. Just because we can dash 
through a novel a day doesn’t mean that we 
know how to read. Just because we have 
received degrees for studying through high 
school and college doesn’t mean that we 
know how to study. One has to do a bit 
of introspection here and come to know if 
there is a lack of practical know-how. If so, 
then it would be well to make a study of 
study ; that is, to obtain one of the many 
how-to-study manuals and take guidance 
therefrom. Working in this way will grad- 
ually improve the practice of svadhyaya. 

The second point is simply this. There 
are hundreds of books on the Vedanta 
philosophy. The Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
literature in itself is vast— we cannot hope 
to read and master all these books. This is 
the age of specialization. If a person wants 
to study in depth, he has to limit himself 
to a definite province ; he has to lay down 
certain boundary lines. This does not pre- 
clude discursive reading, but it means that 
all serious efforts should be concentrated 
in one area. The Complete Works of Swami 
Vivekananda are the source-books for the 
religion of the New Age. Why not focus 
the mind here, remembering the truth of the 
old proverb, ‘When you water the root, 
you water the whole tree.’ 
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ANALYTICAL SOLUTION TO THE 

PROBLEM OF FINDING ULTIMATE 

REALITY : by Ashok Kumar Bhattacharya. 

Published by Firma KLM Pvt. Ltd., 257-B Bepin 
Bihari Ganguli Street, Calcutta 700 012. 1981. 
Pp. 132. Rs. 45. 

The search for the ultimate Reality of Truth 
is perennial. The human mind has engaged itself 
to find out the truth behind the visible. The 
attempt to find the ultimate Truth is darscma 



(philosophy), religion as well as science. Whether 
it is for the sage Narada of the Upani§ads or 
Parmenides of the early Greek thought, the 
problem has been the same as it was for Samkara 
or for Rene Descartes in later centuries. The 
idealists have tried to find a unitary principle 
behind the phenomena but the realistic analysts 
have not come across such a principle. For a 
Buddhist or to a Humean it is difficult to com* 
prehend a cause that could be regarded as a lasting 
principle claiming the title to ultimate Reality. 
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The author of the book originally entitled 
Metaphysics (1976) presents an analytical solution 
to the problem of finding the ultimate Reality 
in the revised second edition which is under 
review. Although the writer does not intend or 
claim to have departed from the traditional 
Upani$adic philosophy or from the thinking of 
European origin, his rediscovery of the ultimate 
Reality through analytical method is definitely 
novel. His initial training in engineering and 
physics, grounded in genuine philosophical interest, 
has made him work seriously to solve the riddles 
of our existence. His analytical approach leads 
to a rather unusual destination which might be 
very disturbing for the analysts group of thinkers. 
He comes to realize that Brahman is the universal 
subject of perception and our life is an imagined 
or dreamt game (Hid) of the ultimate Reality. 
The experiences in dream, death and Yogic trance 
provide ample evidences for the indubitable 
existence of the agency behind such experiences. 
The Upanisads, Samkara, Descartes, Leibnitz and 
others have reached similar conclusions, but not 
through the analytical method. The author uses 
a new method to confirm old conviction. 

The book is an excellent attempt to use 
modern methodology to handle traditional 
problems and makes older mysteries and riddles 
intelligible to the contemporary mind in familiar 
terminology. It is equally interesting to a student 
of philosophy and to experts in science and to 
lay people. Some of the technical terms in 
Sanskrit have been repeatedly mis-spelt (example: 
sattva for satta or satya) which should be corrected 
in future editions. 

Dr. S. P. Dubey 
Joint-Secretary 
Indian Philosophical Congress 

BENGALI 

JAP-DHYAN : by Swami Satyananda. Pub- 
lished by Sri Sri Ramakrishna Sevayatan, No. 2, 
P. K. Saha Lane, Calcutta-700 036. 1980. Pp. 

12+88. Rs. 6. 

Jap-Dhyan is a small book meant for devotees 
who are intent on developing the spiritual life 
through practices of Japa and meditation. After 
a good introduction the book continues in two 
long chapters on Japa and meditation, and finally 
ends with a few devotional songs on Sri Rama- 
krishna. The author, a devotee of Sri Rama- 
krishna, is also a musician who spent, according 
to the book, long years in spiritual sadhana. The 
book, is in fact, a series of answers to various 
questions raised by the devotees regarding 



meditation and Japa. Some of the answers are 
illuminating and will inspire sincere souls. The 
exact names of the ragas and talas of the songs 
may be mentioned in the next print, so that 
more devotees may get the benefit. 

Swami Jitatmananda 
Ramakrishna Math 

Hyderabad 

KANNADA 

BADUKALU KALIYIRI: by Swami Jagadat- 
mananda. Viveka Prakashan, Krishna Kutira, 
Saligrama, South Karnataka, 576 225. Pp. 
xiv+215. Rs. 16. 

Learn to Live is the expressive title of this 
important book from the pen of a Swamiji who 
is involved in shaping the lives of thousands of 
young students. Situated in the vortex of the 
hopes and frustrations of modern youth in our 
country, the author has keenly felt the absence 
of reliable books in Indian languages on the 
subject of self-building on the model of the 
famous book by Samuel Smiles on Self-Help. 
Here is his answer to the need of the day, based 
upon his own experience, observation and study. 
He draws upon the lives and examples of many 
illustrious personalities of the past and the 
present, from the West and the East ; his style 
is epigrammatic and the lessons go home, even 
to elderly readers. 

The first part of the book, Secret of Success, 
analyzes the life-situation in its several salient 
ingredients and prescribes appropriate corrective 
and dynamic measures to turn difficulties into 
opportunities and openings into spring-boards. 
To note a few of the important guidelines: 

*Take interest in what work comes to you 
instead of waiting for an interesting assignment 
to offer itself. Effort with enthusiasm generates 
its own inspiration.’ 

‘Choose an Ideal and organize your life 
around it. Make it your life-breath.’ 

‘Leave the past behind, let the future take 
care of itself. Concentrate on the present. Have 
your attention on the immediate step before you, 
do not waste time on dreaming of the ultimate 
goal.’ 

‘Hasten slowly. Nothing is insignificant. 
Whatever you do, do as perfectly as you can.’ 

‘There is no difficulty that can permanently 
stand against your determined will.’ 

The second part of the book expounds 'the 
potentialities of the human being, the latent 
powers and capabilities that are waiting to be 
activized. 
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With abundant illustrations from contemporary 
life in Russia and countries in Eastern Europe, 
the author underlines the amazing powers of 
consciousness and describes the techniques for 
developing them to make life more meaningful. 
He makes the following observations with 
documentary proof: 

The mind is different from the brain. 

Exteriorization is a capacity that can be 
cultivated. 

Thought-reading has a rationale behind it. 
Hypnotism reveals that there is an element in our 
consciousness that plays the Chitragupta and 



♦ 

records every minute happening dating from the 
time of birth (and even earlier). 

Faith has untold power to heal, to achieve, 
to surmount. 

Not a page of this fascinating treatise is dull. 
It communicates the author’s vision, confidence 
and inspiration. Here is a book that deserves to 
be translated into the major Indian languages 
and prescribed for non-detailed reading in the 
colleges. 

Sri M. P, Pandit 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram 

Pondicherry. 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA ASHRAM A, TRICHUR 

Report for 1981-1982 

Religious : Daily puja, aratrikam and bhajan 

were conducted in the temple of Sri Ramakrishna. 
The Swamis of this centre delivered a number 
of lectures and discourses on diverse topics in the 
Ashrama and out stations. Apart from monthly 
spiritual retreats, an annual five-day retreat was 
conducted in which 270 devotees took part. 
Birth anniversaries of religious celebrities were 
observed with special puja, discourses etc. 

The publication department brought out new 
editions of 11 books and 4 new books during 
the period. It publishes a monthly journal 
Prabuddhakeralam in Malay alam. The Ashrama 
has its own printing press. 

The town branch at Punkunnam runs a library 
and a reading-room with books 4,850, periodicals 
and dailies 16. Free classes to coach students 
for promoting Sanskrit were conducted. 

Educational : The Ashrama runs a boys’ 

Gurukula oriented to the traditional ideals of 
Hindu life. There were 134 boys of whom 27 
were free boarders. The Vidyamandiram (School) 
had 1,267 boys in the High School section and 
773 pupils (boys : 403 ; girls : 370) in the Lower 

Primary section. Nearly 550 children were fed 
daily with food materials supplied by the CARE. 

Medical: The hospital of the centre treated 

10,688 outdoor patients (new: 4,959; repeated: 

5,729) and 1,082 indoor patients, and conducted 
137 surgical operations. It needs generous help 
from the public to continue its service activities. 

The Ashrama pays special attention to 
Harijan welfare work. It maintains one social- 



service centre and a nursery school at the nearby 
Harijan colony. 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION CALCUTTA 

STUDENTS’ HOME 

Report for 1979-80 and 1980-81 

This centre, started in 1916, conducts a hostel, 
specially for poor and meritorius college students, 
which had 106 boarders in 1981 of whom 60 
were totally free and 11 were half-free of 
charges. Daily puja and evening arati were 
carried in the temple. Birthdays of Sri Rama- 
krishna, Holy Mother, Swami Vivekananda and 
other religious celebrities were observed along 
with Kali-puja, Sarasvati-puja etc. 

The Ramakrishna Mission Shilpapitha, a 
polytechnic college, offers four-year diploma 
courses in civil, electrical and mechanical 
engineering sponsored by the Government. There 
were 640 students on the roll. There are four 
workshops and a library with 7,500 books, 5 
dailies and 6 periodicals. There is also a book- 
bank for the benefit of those who cannot afford 
to buy costly textbooks. 

The centre also runs a public library and a 
free reading-room in which 703 new books were 
added during these two years. The Homeopathic 
dispensary treated nearly 200 patients on every 
Sunday under the care of four efficient doctors. 
The Assembly Hall of the centre was well utilized 
for socio-religious discourses, music recitals, and 
film shows for the inmates as well as the public. 
On every Thursday morning the Home fed more 
than 150 local poor people with khichuri. The 
Home has so far published 21 religious books. 
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The Spectre of Drought 

With the failure of monsoon this season, the spectre of drought is looming 
large in the horizon of several States in India, though the situation has not created 
a panic thanks to the large buffer stock of grain held by the Government. 
Frequent occurrence of drought is an unavoidable feature of all those geographi- 
cal areas which depend on the monsoon. Since man has no control over the 
atmosphere, he can meet the vagaries of the monsoon only on the land. India 
has achieved a commendable increase in agricultural production, but this has 
not been steady or even. The imperative need now is to stabilize agricultural 
production and make it independent of the mercies of the rain-god. 

It is estimated that India has 143 million hectares of arable land. Only a 
fourth of this is under irrigation, the rest is all rain fed. The general belief is 
that the only solution to the problem of drought is to bring more areas under 
irrigation. This prompted us to start several gigantic irrigation projects which 
have so far cost more than 10,000 crores of rupees, with another 10,000 crores 
projected by the Sixth Five Year Plan. However, after 30 years of experience 
we are now beginning to realize that this solution is neither simple nor very 
effective. 

For one thing, irrigation will increase production only if it is supported by 
other factors like high-yield varieties, fertilizers and efficient crop management. 
Under ideal conditions, irrigated land should yield 4 to 5 tonnes of grain per 
hectare, but at present it is hardly 1.7 tonnes on an average. So unless pro- 
ductivity increases proportionately to the increase in irrigation facilities, the 
enormous investment in large irrigation projects cannot be justified. This has 
been admitted by the Planning Commission in one of its reports which says, 
‘In spite of the large investments made in the irrigation sector and the phenomenal 
growth of irrigation during the past 30 years, the returns from the investment, 
both in terms of yield and as finance, are very disappointing.’ 

Secondly, many, if not all, of the major and medium irrigation projects at 
present benefit comparatively more humid areas and, in a few cases, areas where 
there has already been a surplus of water. Another point is that indiscriminate 
increase in irrigation has caused salinity, alkalinity and other soil management 

problems. A fourth point to be noted is that the farmer can make full use of 

irrigation water only when the supply is under his control. 

These facts lead us to two important conclusions. One is that more atten- 

tion should be paid to small-scale irrigation projects, and more encouragement 
should be given to farmers in the form of subsidies, loans and technical advice 
to own private irrigation facilities like wells, tube-wells and ponds. The second 
point is that greater attention should be given to dry land farming. At present 
over 60 per cent of the area under rice is rain fed ; about 45 per cent of our 
cereal production and 75 per cent of pulses and oil seeds come from dry lands. 
It is these dry lands which experience wide fluctuations in crop production and 
are effected most by drought. Through better water, soil and crop management 
it is necessary to improve agricultural conditions in these areas. 




